ARMENIA and ROME BETWEEN 
200 B.C. AND 325AD. 


PART i 


DR. ARSHAK SAFRASTIAN 


I 
INTRODUCTION 

Modern historians have practically ig- 
nored the role of Armenia and her people 
in world history and the negligible men- 
tion which occasionally appears in history 
text books is hardly scientific or true. Yet, 
the archeological discoveries of the past 
forty years in Armenia and the periphery, 
the cuneiform inscriptions, and the re- 
searches of scholars clearly prove that the 
Armenian nation created one of the most 
original cultures on the globe. More than 
4000 years ago the people of Armenia, 
then called the land of Khurri (mark the 
similarity with the princely house of Khork- 
horunik in the Fifth Century A.D.), was 
in possession of a highly developed lan- 
guage wholly distinct from the Egyptian 
and the Babylonian languages then in use, 
a unique and fascinating mythology, epic 
and popular legends, and an advanced art 
and technical improvements of its own. 

These are historic facts which have 
been established by historians, scholars, 
and authoritative students of cuneiforms, 
and yet, none of them appear in school 
text books or major historical works on 
the ancient East. The greater share of the 
blame for this negligence rests upon the 
Armenian scholars because European or 
American students who are unfamiliar with 
the vast geographical nomenclature of an- 
cient Armenia, her voluminous classical 
literature, and her complicated historical 


(57) 


tradition, are not in a position to reduce 
to teachable literary terms what they de- 
cipher from the cuneiforms. Well trained 


work. It is useless to complain that Ar- 
menia has not been accorded a worthy 
place in the text books on the ancient East. 
As long as western universities lack trained 


the ancient greatness of Armenia linger in 
obscurity and Armenia will continue to be 
represented as a land “conquered” by the 
Assyrian, the Seleucid, the Roman and so 
on, all false and unfounded, and all the 
result of deficient knowledge, incomplete 
understanding, and inaccurate interpreta- 
tion of the extant sources. 

The intelligent reader legitimately may 
ask why there is such an abundance of 
source material on the sudden emergence 
of Armenia during the periods of the old 
Roman Republic and the Empire? Was not 


yeras as she was during the Roman era 
when adventurers like Lucius Lucullus, 
Pompeius, and a number of lesser lumi- 
naries were thrown back by the mail-coated 
cavalry of Armenia? 

The answer is simple, although unknown 
to most readers who have read nothing 
more than what has been recorded in mod- 
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ern text books on ancient history. The Ak- 
kadian, Hittite and Assyrian records, and 
Greek and Roman chroniclers give ample 
testimony of the wealth, the prosperity, and 
the impregnibility of the Armenian high- 
land fortress long before and after the 
Christian era, as well as the valor of her 
armies and the tenacity of her people. The 
kings of Assyria (Sharukin in particular, 8th 
century BC) Strabo the geographer (the 
time of Christ), the Roman historian Am- 
mianus Marcellinus (4th century AD) and 
many others have eulogized the majesty 
of Armenia and her people. And yet, there 
is not a single text book in any language 
which gives Armenia credit for these 
achievements. On the contrary, there is 
abundant mention of false and depracatory 
accounts of poverty, starvation, defeats, and 
foreign conquests. 

For about the whole of the last century 
the pseudo-historian Theodor Mommsen, 
the obscurantist sectarian, poisoned the 
course of historical research by his vilifica- 
tion of Armenia and her glorious past. 
Mommsen wrote his History of Rome in 
the early fifties of the last century which, 
immediately translated into almost all 
European languages, became the gospel on 
Roman history in western universities and 
secondary schools. And while much of his 
views have been rejected by competent his- 
torians during the past thirty years, never- 
theless, his nefarious thesis regarding Ar- 
menia still prevails to some extent. 

For the reader's illumination, it might 
be pertinent to cite here a concrete exam- 
ple of Mommsen’s insidious and defamatory 
influence on Armenian history. In the first 
edition of his work in 1853 (it has had 
several editions since then) Mommsen out- 
raged the memories of Mithridates and 
Tigranes the Great with the insulting title 
of “sultan.” In 1982, Ormerod’ applied the 


1, H. A. Ormerod, Cambridge Ancient History. 
Vol. IX, 1932, p. 365 


same title to the great Armenian king, as if 
there have been no sultans and pashas in 
Europe even in the 19th century, let alone 
in the Middle Ages. “On the approach of 
the Romans,” says the same writer, “Ti- 
granes abandoned his treasures and harem 
in Tigranocerta .. . ["? 

As will be shown in the second part of 
this critical study on Armeno-Roman rela- 
tions, this charge is utterly untrue, a fabri- | 
cation of Archias the flatterer, and cate- 
gorically rejected by Cicero as well as by 
Appian (Mithridateca, ch. 85). Later on it 
will be shown that Lucius Lucullus never 
saw the walls of Tigranocerta, let alone 
conquering it. What should be stressed here 
is the fact that, what Mommsen wrote in 
the fifties of the last century is being blind- 
ly copied in the thirties of the present cen- 
tury. It is, however, a minor source of satis- 
faction to be able to state that since 1918, 
and especially since the end of the last 
war, the historiography of Armenia in rela- 
tion to ancient Rome has taken a slight 
turn in the right direction. There is less 
bias, and a tendency for a better under- 
standing of the invincibility of Armenia 
under the Arshakuni (Arsacid) Dynasty. 

Since it is my intention to discuss the 
problem scientifically, supporting it with 
Armenian, Latin, and modern critical text 
books, it will be advantageous to give be- 
low a biblical list which deals with the 
issues. Some readers may avail themselves 
of these sources as my critical study is pub- 
lished in the Armenian Review. These 
authorities are listed in their chronological 
order: 


1. W. Fabricius: Theophanus von Myfti- 
lene, 1888. 


2. Maurenbrecher: C. Sallustri Crispi 
Historia Rum Religuiae . . . 1891. More 
especially chapter IV, entitled Bellum Ar- 


meniacum, pp. 177-189. 


2 Ibid, p. 367. 
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8. T. Rice Holmes: The Roman Republic, 
1028. Three volumes. Especially Volume I. 
4,G. E Tyrell and G. Purser: The Corre- 
of Cicero. Second edition. 6 vol- 
(1924-80). 

5. W. W. Tam: Cambridge Ancient 
History, Vol. X, 1988. pp. 71 ff., especially 
p. 72. (The national policy of Armenia), 

6. B. Hardianghaus: Tactitus und das 
Greichentum. Thaugural Dissertation, 1982. 

7. R. Johannemann: Cicero and Pom- 
petus. Inaugural Dissertation. Mienster, 
1935. 

8. Carolina Lanzani: Lucio C. Silla Du- 
tatore. Storia di Roma negli anni 82-78 
AC. Biblioteca della Rivesta Historia del 
Popolo d’ Italia. No. 4, 1936. 

9. N. C. Debevoise: A Political History of 
Parthia. 1986, Chicago. 

10. H. Weinstock: Das Jahrhundert der 
Revolution. Sallustius Crispus. 1939. 

ll. M. Gelzer: Das erste Konsulat des 
Pompeius und die Ubertrangung der Grosse 
Imperien. Abhandlungen d. Preussischen 
Akademie d. Wissenschaften. phil—hist. 
klasse. Jabrgang, 1948. No. 1. 

12. Jerome Carcopino: Les Secrets de la 
Correspondence de Cicerou. 2 volumes, 
1947 


13. Matthias Gelzer: Pompetus, 1959. See - 


No. 11). 

14. Fr. Miltner: Cn. Pompeius Magnus. 
A critical article of about 150 columns 
compactly printed in Pauly’s Realencyclo- 
paedie des Classischen Altertumswissen- 
schaft. Vol. XXI, Part 2, 1952. Cols. 2062- 
2218. 

Il 
The First Contacts Between Armenia 


and Rome (Ca. 200-95 BC) 


An accurate account of the political rela- 
tions and military antagonism between 
Rome and Armenia cannot be traced with- 
oat a short retrospect on the earlier history 
of the two countries concerned. There is 
po intention here to go back to the origins 


which King Mithridates of Pontos (ca. 135- 
63 BC) is supposed to have written to King 
Sanatrukes of Parthia, probably in 72 BC, 
requesting his military help and alliance 
against the Romans, who were attacking 
him in relentless violence: 

“Do you know that the Romans turned 


Ocean had blocked their progress? . . . 
created to be the pest of the whole world, 


victory yields 
the greatest spoils; it is by audacity, by de- 
ceit, and by joining war to war that they 
have grown great. Following their usual 
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These few lines by the historian Sallus- 
tius present the politics of ancient Rome 
in a characteristic style, the moment the 
city of Rome had emerged from its position 
of a few shepherd huts on the banks of the 
River Tiber. In the course of more than 
three centuries (ca. 500-200 BC), Rome 
plodded its way to the north and south of 
the city, against the Etruscans, Sabines, 
Latins, and other tribes in Italy, and from 
war to war, as Sallustius says. It advanced 
to Gallia and Spain, Sicily and Africa, to 
Macedonia and Greece and eventually to 
the western portion of Asia Minor. This vast 
extension of Roman domination, however, 
was not brought about without a number 
of crushing defeats and humiliation, and 
the Roman empire was not created in a 
moment of absent-mindedness, as the say- 
ing goes. Like ancient Assyria, Rome and 
the surrounding region were not productive 
enough to foster imperial politics; just like 
Assyria, Rome suffered defeat, hunger and 
humiliation before it could assert its power 
and expansion. 

The narrative of Titus Livius, the na- 
tional historian of Rome (known in Eng- 
lish as Livy), who wrote at the time of the 
Emperor Augustus, enumerates more than 
twenty disastrous defeats before the year 
200 BC.? For a long time the Roman peo- 
ple could not forget the disaster suffered at 


to have been preserved complete. I have followed 
the Latin text from B. Maurenbrecher’s edition 


Samn 
the Battle of Zama, Roman armies suffered 21 
crushing defeats in Italy and abroad. 


the river Allia at the hands of the Gauls 
who then marched on Rome, sacked and 
burned it (890 BC); the humiliation suf. 
fered at Furculae Caudinae (Caudine 
Forks) in 321 BC at the hands of the Sam- 
nite troops, when the Roman legions had 
to pass under the yoke; and above all, the 
invasion of Italy by Hannibal, the Carthe 
ginian hero, who routed the legions at Can- 
nae (216 BC), and had he chosen to do so, 
he could have easily marched on Rome 
and occupied it. 

In this old hemisphere there has been 
not a single historical nation worthy of 
the name that has not been defeated time 
and time again on its native soil. From 
the Atlantic Ocean to the Chinese main- 
land, old and new countries have suffered 
foreign invasions. Devastation and massa- 
cers, whether “warlike” or “unwarlike’ 
numerically large or small, all have gone 
through the same expreience in historical 
times.® 

Rome has not been an exception to this 
apparently general rule; only that Rome, 
egged on by the threat of hunger ow- 
ing to its increasing population, learned 
the lesson in a comparatively shorter 
time than most other nations. Soon after 
the conquest of Carthage in 201 B.C 
(Battle of Zama), it took the counter-of. 
fensive, and except for a number of bloody 
civil wars, slave wars, etc., not less de 
vastating, secured its community against 
foreign invasions for some six centuries, 
until finally it was overthrown in A.D. 476. 

Most of the European nations of today 
acknowledge the debt they owe to Roman 
civilization; consequently — and in general 
— they have placed a favorable complexion 
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on the inhumanity of ancient Rome; where- 
as, for nearly four centuries, ancient Ar- 
menia and its great and original civiliza- 
tion have been slandered, especially since 
the midle of the last century. Armenia 
has been deliberately misrepresented by 
a type of historians who legally entrenched 
in the European centers have usually mis- 
intrepreted the very Greek and Roman 
terts — presumably their sources of infor- 
mation — in order to show the noble and 
generous kings of Great Armenia and their 
armies in the worst possible colors. Greek 
and Roman classical authors, Polybios, Dio- 
dos, Sallustius, Cicero, Strabo, Tacitus and 
even Plutarchos have never attributed to 
the Armenian race those heinous epithets 
which the sectarian historians of Europe 
have ascribed to them; on the contrary 
Roman historians in particular have often 
expressed their admiration for things Ar- 
menian, Parthian and Eastern, their noble 
kings, heroic soldiers, mail-coated and 
dashing cavalry, military strategy and the 
wealth of their countries.* This is a study 
of anc'ent history, and aims at correcting 
some of the most iniquitous errors of inter- 
national historiography; therefore, t has 
no bearing whatsoever on the events of 
modern times, and no relation whatsoever 
with Armenian-Italian friendship in the 
Middle Ages. Sometime later a large vol- 
ume will be published with texts for estab- 
lishing the facts summarily stated above. 
A mere enumeration of a series of Roman 
wars is necessary for leading our thread to 
the Pontic Wars and the frontiers of Ar- 
menia. 
I. From 501 B.C onwards, a number of 
wars against Latin tribes often simultane- 


IX, entitled Bellum Armeniacum; Cicero: do 
lege Menilia LL. 4; Cicero, pro domo XXII 
(where he speaks of the peacefulness 


ously with wars against the Etruscans. 

II. A series of wars against the Gauls. 

III. Three main Samnite wars (353-350 
B.C.; 326-312 B.C.; and 298-290 B.C.). 
Rome alternately allied itself with Latin 
tribes against the Samnites, and with the 
latter against the Latins. 

IV. A Series of Spanish wars. 

V. At first a treaty with the Carthagin- 
ians, then three cycles of wars against Car- 
thage and its final destruction. 

VI. Three Macedonian wars and the 
final conquest of Macedonia. 

VII. A series of treaties and wars against 
Greek Leagues, and their final subjuga- 
tion 


VIII. At least three wars in Sicily for 
suppressing the revolt of the slaves. 

IX. Mainly as a measure of self-defense 
against the incessant aggression of Rome, 
Antiochos III the Great, the Seleucid king, 
advanced to the Greek mainland in 195 
B.C., soon after King Philip of Macedonia 
was crushed, his lands and 1000 talents 
as a fine were taken by the Romans, who 
at the same time were patronising the 
weak and quarreling kingdoms in Bithynia, 
Pergamos, Rhodes, in western Asia Minor. 
Antiochus III was compelled to withdraw 
to Asia Minor where in 190 B.C. he was 
defeated at Magnesia. * 
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(ca. the time of Christ), might appropri- 
ately be stated in brief as follows: the Per- 
sian and Macedonians were in possession® 
of Armenia; after this those who held Syria 
and Media’; and the last was Orontes, the 
descendant of Hydarnes,® one of the seven 
Persians;® and then the country was div- 
ided into the parts of Artaxias and Zariad- 
ios, the strategi (generals) of Antiochos 
the Great, who made war against the Rom- 
ans.1° These strategi ruled the country 
since it was turned over to them by the 
king; but when the king was defeated, they 
joined the Romans and were ranked as 
autonomous with the title of king...” 

In this short paragraph by Strabo there 
are as many factual errors and misconcep- 
tions as there are lines. First of all the 
two kings of Armenia, Artashes ( Artaxias) 
and Zareh (Zariadrios). Strabo must be 
‘forgiven for erroneously recording the ge- 
netic relationship between the two kings. 
Contemporary monuments have shown 
‘both to be the kings of Great Armenia, 
‘Zareh being the father of Artashes, and 
not an independent king of Dzopk—Soph- 
enne, as Strabo says. In 1982, the com- 
mission for preserving the antiquities of 
Armenia dug out two huge sandstone steles 
‘in the region of Lake Sevan. Each of 
‘these steles was inscribed with six lines of 
‘writing, which proved to be in the Ara- 
maic language. After long study, profes- 
sors A. Manandian (of the Armenian Acad- 
-emy of Sciences), I. Borissov (Russian A- 
-cademy of Sciences) and finally Prof. 


6. A total misunderstanding: the Macedonians 
“never trod the soil of Armenia; as to the Per- 
sians, it was an alliance by treaty. 

7. This geographical misnomer hes been sum- 
mus . in my little book: Kerds 

Pp. 

8. Cf. G. Honigmann: in Pauly’s Realencyclo- 
peodie der Classischen Altertumswissenschaft; 
‘Sarplement-Band [X, 1924, columns oan 

9. A strange tale by Herodotos, which cannot 
“be confirmed by any other source. 

10. As stated above, it was the Romans who 
-provoked war against Antiochos, and not vice- 


Versa. 


Dupont-Sommer read the inscriptions and 
translated them as follows: Artakhshasad, 
roi, fils de Zariatr, tira ict les carpes."¥ 
Bearing the multi-millenary historical 
record of Armenia in mind, it is not diff. 
cult to surmise approximately the attitude 
which king Artashes (ca. 200-160 B.C.) 
adopted before and during the Roman 
Syrian conflict; it could not have been 
widely different from the national policy 
of Armenian monarchy. As long as the 
Arshakuni Dynasty was in being (up to 
429 A.D.), the national policy as laid 
down by the monarch and his State Coun 
cil, consisted of maintaining a benevolent 
neutrality between the warring parties, as 
long as they did not threaten the frontien 
of Armenia, but sometimes with a slight 
bent towards the one or the other, as mil- 
itary circumstances required. Students of! 
ancient history must have read in dozens 
of handbooks and pretentious series th 
uniform assertion that even at the heigl 
of its power, the land of Armenia was “n 
bone of contention” or “the battleground 
between the mighty neighboring empires, 
or some such nonsense. This theory was 
formulated in particular by Theoda 


| 


11. A. Dupont-Sommer: Comsptes-rendus de? 
Academie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 1946, 
a fuller account by Dupont-Sommer in Syria 
tome XXV, 1946-48, pp. 126-130. The inscrip- 
tions of both steles are almost identical. Tras 
lated into English it reads: dabbbenit king, 
the son of Zeriatr, bere drew the tronuts. This is 
the. famous fish “Ishkhan” which is found only 
in Lake Sevan. This inscri; seems to show 
that King Artashes was so to have caught 
a big trout or trouts, that he created two stele 
in commemoration of the event. A great — 


oa in in Armenia as a medium of writing 
To one bi Will ¢ ciate o> way Artakhshasssi 
docs not refer 0 his facher os King Zariatr. | 


ae Tinted, ad dere ‘Waites Goumn te GE 
King. 

12, T. Mommsen: Res Gestee Divi Augua 
Snag 5@ 2 109 £, 135 8 Mote or less 
him, A. von Gutschmid: Geschichte 
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Mommsen, the falsifier of ancient history, 
in the 60's of the last century. In recent 
years only, two profound research his- 
torians of ancient times, Ernst Stein and 
‘W. W. Tarn, have succeeded in disentan- 
giing this silly misconception and showing 
up the errors of Mommsen and his school."* 

That from the outset the Seleucid em- 
pire was always shifty and weak, is shown 
by its own history. Even King Antiochos 
the Great, one of their strongest monarchs, 
was twice routed during his reign: in 217 
BC the Egyptians crushed his army at 
Raphia; in 190 BC the Romans destroyed 
his army and empire at Magnesia. The Se- 
leucids, a hybrid Hellenistic Dynasty, were 
despised and hated by native Syrians be- 
cause these latter had slowly developed 
their civilization and nationhood in the 
course of many centuries. A national mon- 
archy alone can win the genuine love and 
loyalty of its native subjects. The very 
fact that King Artashes was fishing at 
Lake Sevan some time or other, while 
Rome and the Selucids were rushing head- 
long from war to war, demonstrates that 
peace, quiet and self-confidence reigned 
supreme in Armenia. An impregnible na- 
tural fortress endowed by Providence with 
every requisite for good life, material pros- 
perity and well being, plenty of fresh run- 
ning water, fertile soil and the healthiest 
of climates, Armenia never has coveted the 


Nachberlaender, (1888), pp. 102 f., 119 ff, re- 
B. Niese: Grandviss dor 


Ar- 
menia. See i below. 
13. It would me far from the sub- 


teresting problem. It will dealt with in ano- 
ther article with original texts and objective 
research enateriall. 


lands or property of its neighbors. From the 
dawn of recorded history, there was not 
much to covet in the sandy periphery lying 
to the south, west and north. Besides, the 
myth-inspired idea of natural boundaries 
constituted one of the cardinal concep- 
tions of old-established monarchies of 
Egypt and Armenia in particular and of 
Babylonia in general. The natural charac- 
teristics of these three oldest monarchies, 
which as organized societies arise on the 
horizon of recorded history about 2000 
BC, have as yet not been properly studied 
in modern times. 

Under the powerful dynasties of Khurri- 
Khorkhorunik, Khaldi-Haikiank (Urartu) 
and Arshakunik, that is to say for nearly 
2500 years (ca. 2000 BC-AD 429) Ar- 
menia ruled over her highlands in abso- 


lute sovereignty. Even at the present stage 
of research, this historical fact can be 


or by Achaemenid Persia or by the hungry 
horde of Alexander the Great are merely 
the literary tales either of spurious Grae- 
culi authors or unilateral records such as 
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shores are not a match for hardy moun- 
taineers. The Taurus ranges formed a first 
line of defense for Armenia against any 
aggression by the Seleucids, who knew 
by experience the striking power of Ar- 
menian war-chariots and lancers. The Se- 
leucids could easily emerge from the Ama- 
nus passes and flood western Asia Minor 
where the small kingdoms of Cappadocia, 
Pergamon or Bithynia, always quarreling 


with one another, could not join to offer ° 


effective resistance to the Syrians. 


19 

There are only a few historical records 
for assessing the reactions which the ap- 
pearance of Rome in western Asia Minor 
produced in Armenia. The country had 
been quiet and prosperious for the past 
three centuries, the people busy in the arts 
of peace. King Artashes however could not 
possibly remain indifferent and look with 
complete equanimity upon the violence and 
intrigues of Roman pro-consuls from Bi- 
thynia to Cappadocia. Furthermore, Ar- 
tashes had the advice and knowledge of 
Hannibal at his command. The Carthagin- 
ian hero had taken refuge at the Armen- 
ian court after the defeat of Antiochus III 
at Magnesia.’* It is a world-wide protocol, 
in antiquity as today, that a sovereign king 
considers it his privilege to offer shelter and 
protection to another king in misfortune. 
It is almost certain that the Senate of Rome 
did not like the royal generosity of King 


16. Benedikeus Niese: Geschichte der Griecbis- 
chen und Makedonischen Staaten seit der Schlact 
bei Chaeronea; Vol. Ill (1903), p. 217ff. Strabo 
(XI, p. 528), and Plutarchos (Lucullus, 31) 
clearly state that Hannibal sought asylum at the 
Armenian court; but the ill-natured Mommsen, 
in his usual contemplible bias, writes in his 
Roman History (Vol. Ul, Sth Ed. (1868), p. 759, 
footnote): “The story that he went to Armenia 
eet ae te ceeees ot Else -Ascenies butts te 
town of Actaxata on the Araxes, is certainly 
fiction . ” (translated by W. Dickson). ag Abs 
great pity that the noble German language and 
science are being used for bare-faced felsification 
of historical texts by a damneble sectarian like 
Mommsen. 


Artashes, because Rome shuddered at the 
prospect of Hannibal's ingenuity, such as 
his capability of organizing an Armenian 
Syrian military alliance and concentrating 
in revengeful Macedonia for a second at- 
tempt at conquering Italy——because the 
Senate knew very well even though t did 
not admit it, the desperate anger of tts 
allies and of the conquered, on account of 
the harshest sort of treatment which the 
Roman pro-consuls had dealt them. A his- 
torical example will illustrate this. Poly- 
bios,'’ the earnest contemporary Greek his- 
torian, describes the case of King Eu 
menes IT (ca. 195-172 BC) of Pergamon, 
who by advice and deed helped the Rom- 
ans in the Macedonian War and later in 
the conflict with Antiochus III. The mo- 
ment the danger was over, the Romans ac- 
cused Eumenes of being in secret league 
with the Macedonians, robbed him and 
his country, although always polite and ap- 
pearing to be friendly. 

During this political upheaval prevailing 
in western Asia Minor, what concerned Ar- 
menia most were Cappadocia and Cilicie 
and their relations with Rome. Like Syr- 
ians, Babylonians and all genuinely auto- 
chthonous peoples of western Asia, Ar- 
menia would not tolerate any Greco-Roman 
culture and manners within her frontiers. 
These peoples of the old civilization con- 
sidered the new arrivals as “religiously 
unholy” and “morally impure.”#* 

Towards the end of his life, King Ar- 
tashes took strong military measures to 
expel from Cappadocia King Ariarthes V 
who came to the throne in 163 BC.’® Ariar- 


17. XXI6. 
18. cf. Theodor Hopfner: Orient sud Gries 
cet Philosopbie, (Beihette rum Alter Orient, 
erausg. von Prof. sce bad Schubert), Heft 4ch 
(1928) pp. 23ff; also W. Spiegelberg: ag 
snd Antike, vol. III (1926), 17ff). 
full discussion, see Schmid : AB neh 
der Griechischen Léterater, Vol. I, Sth ed 
as pp. 557f. and footnotes. 
19. cf. Serabo, XII, p. 537-38. In his usual 
malevolence, Mommsen (vol. III, p. $7) calls 
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thes had lived in Athens and had studied 
philosophy. He called himself philhellen. 
It is believed that he encouraged a large 
number of Greeks to settle in the old cities 
of Mazaka (Mazhak) and Tyana. As such, 
it is likely that Artashes did not bother his 
head about the Greek antics, but when 
Ariarthes for his own defense was making 
Cappadocia a base of Roman aggression, 
the problem took on an altogether new 
color. 

The expulsion of Ariarthes from his 
throne in 168 BC is proof that Artashes 
felt strong enough to defy both Rome and 
Antiochus IV, Ephiphanes, who, accord- 
ing to the historian Appian,” is said to have 
made a surprise attack on Armenia in the 
course of the year 164 BC, and even suc- 
ceeded in capturing Artashes. Except this 
bare statement, there are no other details, 
however, as to how and where Antiochus 
IV invaded and where he met Artashes. 
The geographical and all known historical 
facts of 170-163 BC militate against this as- 
sertion. The Syrian elephants were rather 
a hindrance than a help in the Armenian 
mountains and gorges, in that decade, as 
earlier and later. Demetrios Sotor, Antio- 
chus Eupator and other dynasts were con- 
tending for the Seleucid throne and strain- 
ing every nerve to depose Antiochus IV. 
In such dangerous conditions at home 
threatening his own throne, how could 
King Antiochus IV venture on an invasion 
of Armenia? Even at best, the Seleucids 
never set their foot on the soil of Ar- 
menia; therefore, Appian’s assertion must 
be rejected as false. 

IV 
King Vagharshak and Parthia 

We do not know exactly in what year 


Cappedocia berberoms, until the Hellenic culture 


came to civilise it. What a farce! bed 
by then twenty centuries of caleure. 

20. Syriece, 45 and .66. For a explanation 
of the source material, see B. Niese (as above 


Artashes died, and who succeeded him on 
the Armenian throne. In common with all 
the authorities on the we assumed 


menia (152-1381 BC), contemporary with 
King Mithridates of Parthia. It is a curious 


bery eof Armenia, in 
(1786-87); in vol. I, part Il, chapter 2. 
24.Mithridates Eapator: rel du Pout, (1890). 
This sectarian and insafferably biaseed falsifier, 
finds the entire Armenian ciassical 
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Vagharshak as a ruling king. Even B. 
Neise, who fully utilizes the text of Justinus 
and mentions Bacasis (Bacarsis, or Vagar- 
sis), finds the Vagharshak of Khorenaci a 
pure invention. It is enlightening to re- 
produce here the relevant lines of Justinus: 

. .. CUM VARIUS UTRIUSQUE PO- 
PULI CASUS FUISSET, AD POSTRE- 
MUM VICTORIA PENES, PARTHOS 
FUIT. HIS VIRIBUS AUCTUS MITRI- 
DATES MEDIAE BACSIN (VAGAR- 
SIN) PRAEPONIT ... .”* 


These lines may be translated as follows: 

“... AFTER VARIOUS SUCCESSES 
HERE AND THERE, THE VICTORY 
FINALLY FELL TO THE PARTHIANS. 
THUS REINFORCED, MITHRIDATES 
ENTRUSTED THE GOVERNMENT OF 
MEDIA TO BACASIS ....” 

This is a precious confirmation of Khor- 
enaci. King Bacasis (Vagarsis) of Justinus 
and Vagharshak of the Armenian national 
historian are the one and same person. 
Sound chronology and historical facts tes- 
tify to it beyond any possible doubt. It is 
curious that great critics and historians 
like A. von Gutschmid, B. Niese, J. Mar- 
quart, and many others failed to notice this 
identity. Therefore all those scholars and 
historians who denied the existence of 
King Vagharshak have been proven wrong, 


25. Father Chamchian fully describes his ex- 
ploits and the reform of the State he carried 
out. Father I. Katherjiants —“ him, but 
passes over slightly (1849). Karakashian 
(1880-1895, vol. I) does not i Vagharshak 
a historical person. 

26. B. Niese: Geschichte .... (see footnote 16), 
Vol. HI, p. 289-90, footnote 5. He writes: 
pee According to Moses of Khorene (he means 
Khorenaci) Arsakes (Mithridates of Parthia) 
had subjected Armenia and placed his brother 

Vagharshak on the throne ........ This investiture 


1935. Tae fall ext by aie o 
cavalry officer in Em Trajan’s army in 117 
A. D.., is lost; it must have been a very interesting 


and Justinus and Khorenaci correct.” 

But here we immediately come up toa 
historical contradiction, which has been 
one of the main stumbling blocks of an 
cient and modern classical philology since 
the days of Herodotos. As stated in the 
Latin text, Justinus (Trogus Pompeius) 
represents Bacasis as a king of Media 
whereas Khorenaci makes Vagharshak the 
reforming King of Armenia. How is this en 
igma to be solved? In his blissful exuber 
ance and ignorance, Herodotes (ca. 486 
435 BC) had coined two main geographical 
phantom designations of Media and Scy- 
thia; according to him two empires which 
had ruled over vast territories; but neither 
himself nor historical research ever since 
have been able to determine approximately | 
their boundaries and their ethnographical 
contents. Here Media only can be consi 
dered. 

In a footnote of my booklet, an attempt 
is made to explain the secular misunder- 
standing of the Sumerian appellative mada 
(land), coined by Herodotos as Media.” 
It would be beyond the scope of this arti- 
cle to quote a number of literary sources 
for showing that the Greek Hellenistic and 
often the Roman authors stamped the des- 
ignation Media on lands which were hit 
torical Armenia, the Caucasus, Atropatene 
and Hyrcania. Justinus does not say that 
Bacasis was the brother of Mithridates | 
(Arsaces VI?) of Parthia. It is likely that 
Trogus Pompeius, the real author, had said 
so, and that Justinus, in his evident anxiety 


28. Frederich Duebner: Justini bistoriae Phit- 
ippicee, (1831), pp. 376-377.7, has collected a 

number of variants of the name Bacasis froa 
Latin Mss. and the earlier editions; for example, 
Bongarias, an editor of the 16th century, 


on the form Becasis-Vagasis 
29. My Kurds and Kurdistan, published by the 
Harwill Press in 1948, p. 101. A complete sad 
full account of ann * and the 
according to cuneiform, still remains 
pu ; 
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to be brief, had left out the word brother; 
whereas Khorenaci (1.8) says literally: 

“Arshak the Great, king of Persians and 
Parthians, who was Parthian by race, rose 
against the Macedonians, they say; he made 
himself king over the entire East and As- 
syria and having killed King Antiochus 
of Ninua, brought the whole world under 
his power. This king (i e. Arshak the 
Great) nominated his brother Vagharshak 
as king over our land of Armenia, thus 
believing it opportune for the security of 
the kingdom...” 

Further on, in Book 1.8, Khorenaci con- 

tinues: 
“... He gave to Vagharshak as boundary 
the north and the west of our land of 
Armenia. And as we wrote in our first 
book, a courageous and thoughtful man, 
Vagharshak further extended his frontiers, 
and as far as it was possible, he laid down 
new ways of life for our land, and from 
among the sons and descendants of our 
Ancestor Haik and from others he chose 
and invested fine men as elders of their 
hereditary provinces.” 

In the following three chapters the his- 
torian describes the radical and benefi- 
cient reforms which King Va: car- 
ried out in the social, economic and mili- 
tary reorganization of the country. He had 
to wage a great and successful war against 
a combination of Lazica, Pontos, Phrygia 
and others. i 

Throughout the ancient East, and learn- 
ing from the East all modern nations, sov- 
ereign kings of more or less equal power, 
called each other brother, a political con- 
vention which did not mean that they were 
born of the same parents. The great Khur- 
tian king, Tushratta of Mitanni, and the 
great king Amenkhotep III of Egypt (ca. 
1400 BC) addressed each other as “my 
brother.” Of course they were not bro- 
thers in the usual sense of the word. King 
Arshak of Armenia (839-368 AD) and King 


Shapul II (Sapor, 309-371 AD) of Persia, 
addressed each other as “my brother.”* 
Hittite, Egyptian and Babylonian kings, 
writing to one another, used the same af- 
fectionate style. It follows that Vagharshak 
was not a Parthian at all; he descended in 
direct line from the Khaldian-Haikian royal 
dynasty, whose founder must be sought in 
the person of one of the Khaldian-Urartian 


_ sovereigns, named Rusa, a proper name 


Khaldian-Haikian cuneiform 


Armenian kings who called themselves 
Rusa.* In the Armenian, as in some other 
Indo-European languages, there are very 
few proper names which begin with the 
letter r. So in the course of time, the name 


thians were under the domination either 
of Assyria ** or Khaldia, i. e. Armenia. 
(See Partsua, below 
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of the Parthian tribe, see the conquest of i bv 
Menus, king of Khaldia-Armenia (ca. 810-775 
jotciptlomums Chalitnerana, cbeed (1928) 
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brotherhood of Mithridates I of Parthia 
and Vagharshak, as cited above, may be 
interpreted in the light which Justinus 
sheds on the problem with some detail. 
It is certain that the king of Armenia was 
an altogether independent sovereign in 
150 B. C., as his predecessaors had been 
(with short or long interregna) since the 
days of King Rusa III. This brings me 
to the question of Parthia, the stepchild 
of historical research. From Hellenistic 
times down to recent years, numberless 
writers and specialists have tried their 
hand at determining the origin, birthplace 
and the historical beginnings of Parthia. 
The Hellenistic sources are confused and 
misleading; therefore, no solution of the 
problem may be expected from them 
alone. As closest neighbors, Armenia and 
Parthia often cooperated politically and 
militarily against Roman aggression. The 
classical literature of Armenia naturally 
would, and does, supply a clue, the more 
so when Khaldian and Assyrian inscrip- 
tions, particularly Strabo, Ammian, Mar- 
cel, and some others are combined for 
localizing some essential placenames. The 
problem is a vast and complicated one. 
Here a general outline alone can be given. 


The historians of Alexander the Great 
and their followers later have placed Par- 
thia in the East of the Caspian Sea. This 
localization is entirely wrong if we iden- 
tify the land of Partsua with Parthia. The 
placename Partsua is usually interpreted 
as the original form of Parsa-Persia; but 
the ruins of the palace of Persepolis and 
other remains of Achaemenid monuments 
are in the south, in the more or less sandy 
plains near the Persian Gulf, and not in 
the West or immediately around the green 
and fertile land of the Lake of Urmiya, 
which constituted the core of the people 
of Manna, and of which Partsua (or Part- 
suash) was only a part of a mada (i. e. 
land). In a full textual study it can be 


proved that Partsua is identical with what 
the Hellenistic writers called Parthia and 
the Armenian classics Parthevastan — Part- 
hevk (in the plural). As K. Patkanian and 
K. Kostanian ** have fully discussed and 
proved, the entire Armenian tradition un- 
ambiguously and uniformly calls the Part- 
hians — Parthevk, and their kings, Part- 
hev kings; they are never given the pat- 
ronymic Arsacid, as Greeks and Romans 
have done. Arshakuni — Arsacid — is the 
rightful and legitimate patronymic of the 
Armenian Dynasty alone, originating from 
the royal name Rusa-Arshak, as stated 
above. At any rate, the foundation of the 
Parthian Dynasty is generally placed at 
about 250 B. C., and the Founder is var- 
iously named either Arsaces or Tiridates. 
Junge, ®** the latest specialist dealing with 
Parthia, discusses the origins and the order 
of succession of the kings. When Arsaces 
II died in 191 B. C., Phriapatios, his son, 
came to the throne. His name appears to 
be the Iranian translation of the title 
Philopator in Greek — a title which at the 
time was borne also by Ptolemy IV of 
Egypt (died in 203 B, C.), and Seleucos 


34. K. oer Dissertation, vol. II (1879), 
18f. 

35. P. J. Tapes Perthies in “Pauly’s Real- 
encycl “ (see 


footnote 8), vol. 
XVII. Part Ll (1949), cols. 1968-1986. The 
historical section is written by Werher 


later 

Sschur. Cols. 1987-2029. There are a fairly large 
number of monographs and scientific articles on 
Parthia. Rawlinson and A. von Gutschmid are 
well-known. M. A. Dienlafoy: Acropole de Suse 
(1893); BE. R. Bevan: The Howse of Selencus 
(1902) and especially N C. Debevoise: 
A Political History of Parthia (1938, Chicago) 
will be of great help to students. Junge based 
his study mainly on the Hellenistic authors, and 
then on the original works of BE. Herzfeld, 


Dowell’s Coins from 
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IV (187-175 B. C.) of Syria. Phriapatios 
died in 176 leaving two sons: the elder 
Phraates I came to the throne and con- 
tinued the policy of his father, i. e. look- 
ing up to the Hellenistic world. He added 
another Hellenistic title to his name, name- 
ly theopator, and when he died in 171, 
his younger brother Mithridates I succeed- 
ed him. This is where Armenian (Vagh- 
arshak) — Parthian political contacts be- 
gin, although it is not impossible that some 
sort of diplomatic intercourse kept the 
earlier kings in contact with each other. 
To raise his state to the rank of an em- 
pire, Mithridates I of Parthia had to crush 
Greeks had established in Bactria and ruled 
to the borders of India. Step by step and 
without fighting Mithridates I subjugated 
the provinces of Ariana, the valley of 
Kabul, all Eastern and Central Persia, and 
Elymais (ancient Elam). According to 
Khorenaci, during all this time, Vagharshak 
was engaged in reforming his country, ap- 
parently without any regard to what was 
going on in the East, and their possible 
bearings on his country. 

Here a diversion seems necessary in 
order to call attention to one of the secu- 
lar shortcomings of Armenian dynasties 
and ruling aristocracy. A. Falkenstein, * 


kings, the oldest rulers of the Armenian 


highlands. In complete agreement with the 
German scholar, M. Khorenaci *" thrice 


37. Petmutbien Heiots, Book I, ch. 3, and 
Book Ill, ch. 1. 


or 
other; but they never took the trouble to 
anticipate events and forestall the rising 
danger. Indeed, it can be proved that some 
of the Khurrian kings took preventive 
measures against the Hittites; almost all the 
monarchs of the Khaldian—Haikian dynasty 


Katinay, a Syriac scholar, w scour the old his 
torical archives of Ninuas, and extract from them 
any information relative to Armenia. In fact, 
Meraba found valuable iscass respecting Arme- 
nia. In the second half of the las century, this 
lars; even che very existence was 
incorrectly denied by some. It cannot be raised 
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and the periphery was rendered less se- 
cure just at the time when the Romans 
were strengthening their stifling grip on 
Western Asia Minor and reducing indepen- 
dent kingdoms into provinces. 

Vagharshak was succeeded by his son 
Arshak, who ruled for thirteen years (130- 
118 B. C.). He was emulous to follow the 
virtues of his forefathers. He waged war 
against Pontos, but for what purpose it is 
not stated. As a symbol of his victory, he 
erected a round-topped statue on the Pon- 
tic coast, and as a proof of his personal 
prowess and marksmanship, he turned his 
back to the monument and from a dis- 
tance launched his lance — which was 
soaked with the blood of poisonous rep- 
tiles — and thrust it deep into the statue. 
The Pontic people, seeing this feat of 
King Arshak’s personal strength, honored 
the monument for a long time, as if it 
were the work of the gods. This must have 
happened before the accession of Mithri- 
dates VI, the Great (ca. 120 B. C.) be- 
cause with him an effective military al- 
liance was concluded between Armenia 
and Pontos to fight the Roman aggression 
in the following sixty years. 

About this time, in 183 B. C., after a 
long and fearful siege, a Roman army had 
captured the fortress of Numantia and re- 
duced almost the whole of heroic Spain. 
This completed the Roman conquest of 
almost all the Western Mediterranean; by 
a fourth war at Pydna, Macedonia had al- 
ready been defeated in 148 B. C. and the 
land made into a “Roman province.” The 
time was then ripe for taking into hand 
earnestly the conquest of the Eastern 
kingdoms. But a social revolution was 
looming on the horizon. From almost the 


outset, noble Roman families had gradual- 
ly occupied the arable lands of Italy as 
their own, In 367 B.C., the Licinian Laws 
were passed for preventing the usurpation 
of land by the wealthy. The landless far- 
mers filled the streets of Rome and begged 
for bread, the countryside was depopulated 
and the landowners were employing slaves, 
taken in wars and sold at public auction 
as chattels, to keep their farms going. A 
tribune of the people, T. Gracchus, and 
later on his younger brother, succeeded 
in passing the Agrarian Laws for distri- 
buting land to the peasants at a small rent. 
Although both brother reformers were 
killed, the revolutionary habit and law- 
lessness came to stand as a permanent 
action until the overthrow of the Repub- 
lic by Emperor Augustus. In the meanwhile 
(about 133-109), Rome was involved in 
war with the Gauls and in Numidia in 
Africa, because generals Albinus and Aulus 
coveted the immense wealth of Jugurtha, 
the king of Numidia. 

In Armenia, Artashes (ca. 118-97 B. C.) 
has succeeded his father Arshak. A proud 
and militarily trained young man, Arth- 
ashes resumed the title of king and kings, 
which seemed to have passed to Parthia 
under the reign of Mithridates I. Khorenaci 
has nothing else to relate until we come to 
the accession of Tigran the Great; and what 
the Roman sources say in regard to the 
immediate antecedents of this Armenian 
king is contradictory. Details of these an- 
tecedents and the beginnings of real armed 
conflict between Armenia and Rome must 
be written by a synthesis of Armenian 
and Roman literary sources. 


(To be continued) 


ARMENIA and ROME BETWEEN 
200 B.C. AND 325AD. 


PART I 


DR. ARSHAK SAFRASTIAN 


ARMENIA ALONE STOOD AGAINST ROME AND DEFENDED THE EAST 


1. How that history has been written 
and how it should be written. 

By the time Rome came into contact with 
Armenia about the year 100 B.C., it had 
had a fairly reliable history for only three 
centuries; nevertheless, there are now in- 
mumerable books and series of portentious 
vohmmes on its history and civilization in 
many languages; whereas by then Armenia 
had possessed a recorded history and civili- 
zation for twenty centuries. But hitherto, 
one could hardly find any appreciable no- 
tices on Armenia in respectable historical 
textbooks. On the contrary, even advanced 
classical studies go only so far as to bring 
Armenia on the world scene only with King 
Artashes, and he at first as “one of the gov- 
ernors of Antiochos the Great, the king of 
Seleucid Syria, about 191 B. C.”, thus en- 
tirely overlooking the 2000 years of the 
recorded earlier Armenian history. 


This presentation of the case shows that 
there is a fundamental error in classical tra- 
dition which vitiates the historical content 
of the Ancient East, and which is merely 
due to an utterly false account reported by 
Herodotos ! im regard to the racial origin 


of the Armenian people. 


John Myres, the veteran scholar, analy- 
#es the essence Herodotean “histo y” 
(p. 75): “His ) habitual word for 


This infamous fable of the “Father of 
History” has driven an unreal breach be- 
tween the multimiliary historical and 
cultural background of Armenia, between 
the Khurrian and Khaldian Armenia and 
that of the Artashes-Tigranes era, thus oc- 
casioning an ethnographical chasm which 
historical science has hitherto wavered to 
bridge. This part of my study will show 
that under the patronymics Khurri (Khork- 
horunik) and Khaldia (Haik) the Arme- 
nian race has been in physical occupation 
of its native land without any ethnological 
or any other breach. ~ 

To explore and explain this deplorable 
breach, to reconstruct the real foundations 
of authentic Armenian tradition and_repre- 
sent the latter in an intelligible manner, it 
is essential to refute the Herodotean fable 
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Tigranes the Great and his statesmanlike 
dealings with the Romans and their final 
repulse on the banks of the western Euph- 
rates. Otherwise, the Armenia of Artashes 
(ca. 200-160 B.C.), of Vagharshak and 
Tigranes would look like a mere accident, 
an ephemereal appearance sprung out from 
the unknown without much content and 
meaning. 

A short sketch of the history of Rome 
down to about 110 B.C was presented in 
the previous issue of The Armenian Re- 
view An identical review of the Armenian 
background, which would lead to the era 
of Tigranes is logically called for because 
otherwise it would appear as a phantom 
castle hanging in the air without angular 
stones and cement. 

One must learn the antecedents of the 
proposition before one can objectively ap- 
preciate the social and political atmosphere 
of the period under discussion. The main 
task of the historian who sets out to write 
the history of ancient times, is to reproduce 
in as far as the written sources allow, 
the economic, social, and political atmos- 
phere of a century and interpret a definite 
phase of it in the light of earlier and subse- 
quent experiences. As a rule such a task is 
a difficult one. 


First and foremost, it requires an accu- 
rate personal knowledge of the geography, 
economics and the social organization of 
the lands which are the subjects of study, 
and which in their turn determine more or 
less the character of the nations living in 
them. Secondly, it requires a thorough and 
dispassionate study of ancient literature, 
i.c., the unyarnished early sources, national 
or foreign, which deal with the traditions of 
those peoples, their political records and 
cultural achievements. 

Perhaps no epoch in ancient history is 
more favorable for such a comprehensive 
study than that of Armenian—Roman Re- 
lations and the eventual armed conflict in 


the first century B.C. and later, because 
that period, which coincided with the last 
anarchical stage of the Roman Republic 
and the establishment of the empire under 
Octavianus-Augustus is fully and severally 
described by Saliustius, Cicero, Titus Livi- 
us, Cornelius Tacitus, and other contem- 
porary cyewitnesses, who _ themselves. 
often took part in the events they des- 
cribe. Besides, there are near-contem- 
porary sources in Greek and somewhat later 
Armenian records, although often short and 
summary like yet they, especially the latter, 
accurately amplify and control the Romam 
sources. 


No historical study of this most interest- 
ing period should be accepted as true or 
complete if the historian draws the picture 
of those events by a lop-sided reference to 
one or another section of the historical sour- 
ces mentioned, without taking notice of 
the contention of the cpposite party or 
parties. If any historian has neglected his 
fundamental scientific canon of historio- 
graphy he will be neglected in these pages. 
After 1 very active forensic life during 
which he held the magistracies of prae- 
torship ancl consulship in Rome, Marcus 
Tullius Cicero, the greatest Roman orator 
and patnot, laid down the laws of accurate 
history (lege historiae) in 55 B.C., in a 
year when the city of Rome and the Repub- 
lic were drifting in the throes of famine and 
complete anarchy. 


He says (Cicero: de Oratore, Book 
11.15): 


“For who does not know that the first 
law of history is that the historian should 
dare to say nothing false? The next, that 
he should not be afraid to say all that is 
true? That there should be no suspicion of 
favor in his writings, none of personal ani- 
mosity. These fundamental rules are known 
to all, while the superstructure itself de- 
pends on facts and style; the character of 
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subject-matter requires attention to dates 
and descriptions of countries. . .” 

Just over 2000 years ago the greatest 
man of character produced by ancient 
Rome, who knew the entire Hellenic litera- 
ture and had seen the light, had the courage 
to practice in his own orations and writ- 
ings what he loudly preached at a very dan- 
gerous time, of course often in as far as it 
was in consonance with the responsibility 
of a high magistrate and with his extremely 
difficult posture as between the military 
stalwart Julius Caesar, Cnaius Pompeius, 
and the lesser fry of the kind. Even then, 
Cicero, who as a young man spent two 
years in Western Asia Minor and the 
Aegean islands to study oratory, seems to 
have formed a high opinion, almost ap- 
proaching admiration, for everything Arme- 
nian, for the well-ordered and prosperous 
Armenian monarchy, the majestic personali- 
ty and generosity of their great king Tig- 
ranes and their valiant army. There will be 
shown later on documentary evidence of 
this with an hitherto unpublished portrait 
of Tigranes. 

The geographical and cultural back- 
ground of Europe, the continuous cultiva- 
tion of Greek and Roman literatures for 
many centuries would irresistably incline 
the western historian of ancient Rome to 
take sides in a pronounced style. 


When an uncritical writer reads in Plu- 
tarchos, for instance, that the great king 
of Armenia just laid down his crown at 
the feet of a braggart like Pompeius, he and 
others like him have repeated false his- 
tory so often that they have come to be- 
lieve it as a historical fact. Europe has bor- 
rowed the Latin alphabet, the basic princi- 
ples of Roman law and the Greek ideas of 
“freedom.” These powerful influences 
which have shaped European cultural and 
political character are obvious to any stu- 
dent. 


It is therefore an invidious task to try 


to assess as to how far the classical scholar- 
ship of the last two centuries has followed 
the laws of historiography as laid down by 
Cicero two thousand years ago. Having re- 
garded ancient Greece and Rome as their 
own, naturally most western historians have 
treated their ancient history with sympathy 
and not without considerable impartiality. 
On the other hand, however, there has been 
no lack of specialists of classical texts who 
have exercised their wits to prove many of 
their falsehoods; and not a few who have 
had the intellectual probity to raise the 
curtain from before some of the inhuman 
aspects of Roman politics and the other 
Roman traits of viciousness. Even then, 
among the latter class of specialists, there 
runs a red thread, an overtone of preference 
for Roman ways and a sense of “ourness”. 

Let it be repeated that such a general 
outlook pervading the modern classical stu- 
dies is both natural and proper: that west- 
ern countries should take up an attitude of 
aloofness to problems of Roman-Armenian 
relations, when the hardly-known equation 
of a barbarian” 2 eastern country is con- 
fronted with that of Rome. 

Firm im the secular traditions of his 
native country and its generous outlook to- 
wards ail mankind, this writer will by no 
means treat the Armenian side in narrow 
nationalistic perspective. He knows from 
personal experience that an accurate inter- 
pretation of ancient history is the most reli- 
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able guide for the present and the future 
and that its detailed study is a dynamic fac- 
tor in the life of a nation, the more so when 
the national history is one of the cleanest 
and inspiring records in the world. The 
immediate reaction which will automatical- 
ly arise in the mind of a reader taught by 
stereotype historical books is likely to be 
something like this: “But Rome created a 
vast and civilizing empire from almost 
nothing, whereas Armenia, isolated in its 
highlands, had contributed almost nothing 
to the stock of human progressive know- 
ledge on the contrary, it had to struggle 
throughout for a place under the sun.” This 
is of course the traditional teaching based 
primarily on Hellenic logography, built up 
in the course of centuries and repeated lite- 
rally by hundreds of school textbooks. ® As 
to the value of “world empires”, outside 
their ethnographical and natural boundar- 
ies, opinion has varied from the outset. 
What concerns “the civilising role” of the 
Roman empire in East and West, the Latin 
texts to be cited in later part will speak for 
themselves. 


2. The gap between the traditional and 
scientific history of Armenia 


It should be clearly understood that the 
western concepts of Armenia in general 
and of its national eponym, history, politi- 
cal and social position in the ancient East 
in particular, had been crystalised long be- 
fore the Hittite, Khurrian, Khaldian- Haik- 


8 In their ten volume monumental Histoire de 
VArt dans UAntiquite, (vol. V, 1890, p. 3) G. 
Perrot and C. Chipniez say: “Les Armenians 
n'ont jamais en d’art qui leur appartient en 
propre, et l'on ne trouvera pas dans cette his- 
toire une page ou leur nom soit inscrite”; whereas 
they have given 235 pages to the Phyrgian art, 
and 480 pages to the Persian art. O Shades! 
would exclaim the poet. In 1890, the great French 
art-historians could not perhaps have done much 
else. Archaeological science and first hand special- 
ist researches have now cha all that. Heaven 
be witness that what is called Phyrgian is purely 
Hittite, and what is called Persian is primarily 
Armenian, Elamite and Babylonian. 


ian, Assyrian and other original sources 
were recovered and interpreted. As already 
stated those conceptions are very old, 
whereas cuneiform documents referred to 
above have come to light and have been 
partially utilized in the last half century. 
In the light of these cuneiform sources, the 
Greek and other ancient data regarding 
Armenia have proved to be entirely inac- 
curate both in the actual facts they record 
and in the interpretations they place upon 
those facts. The upshot of it all is that from 
year to year a great gap is developing be- 
tween the disciples of classical scholarship 
on one side, and archaelogical discoveries 
and research on the other. The gap thus 
created will widen in proportion as the 
science of the cuneiform records brings 
out yearly new positive knowledge by the 
publication of new texts; whereas classical 
scholarship seems to have reached a stage 
of saturation, having almost exhausted its 
literary source-material. 


Upholding Herodotos as its fountain of 
information in regard to the origin of the 
Armenian race, classical philology still 
maintains the theory of Phrygian origin; 
that is to say, it asserts that some Phrygian 
colonists at an unascertainable period (us- 
ually dated between 700-600 B.C.), march- 
ed from their lowlands across the territory 
of much stronger Cappadocia, “conquered” 
the Armenian highlands, and coalescing 
with the native poulation, formed the Ar- 
menian nation. This is a mere fable sharply 
contradicted by the contemporary written 
documents of the Khaldian-Haikian kings 
and the cuneiform inscriptions of the neigh- 
boring kings of Assyria and Babylonia. Only 
a few facts will be mentioned here to re- 
fute the theory of Phrygian origin. 


King Ishpuini and his son and successor 
Menua (ca. 823-775 B.C.) pushed the Khal- 
dian-Haikian arms to the rim of the north- 
ernmost plain of Assyria, the natural 
boundary of their land in their own con- 
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ception, and to the western Euphrates of 
Baghin and near Malatia. 

Kings Argisti I and his son Sardur III 
(ca. 775-788 B.C.) pushed the frontiers 
of their land to the Amanus passes, and 
to Cappadocia, although the latter king 
erected his famous stele at a village called 
Isoli today, just on the left flank of the 
Euphrates, not very far from the city of 
Malatia. 

King Rusa I and his son Argisti II (ca. 
733-685 B.C.) fought both the Assyrians 
and the Kimmerians in Cappadocia. The 
latter king after conquering the Kimmer- 
ians, took a large number of them as sol- 
diers in the Khaldian-Haikian army. King 
Sankherib—Senekerim of Assyria (705-691 
B.C.) refers to these Khaldian-Kimmerian 
conflicts, and secret reports of Assyrian 
intelligence officers supply very interesting 
incidents on the Armenian-Assyrian front- 
iors. 

King Rusa II (ca 685-645 B.C.), the son 
of the former, enjoyed a long and glorious 
rule over the largest extent of historical 
Armenia. Lehmann-Haupt ‘ rightly calls 
him restitutor imperli Chaldici (“the re- 
storer of the Khaldian-Haikian empire”). 
Under the previous reigns of Rusa I and 
Argisti II, some frontier provinces had suf- 
fered damage as .a result of violent con- 
flicts with Assyrians and Kimmerians. Rusa 
Il fought the Mushki, the Khatini (the 
remnants of the Hittites living in the basin 
of the river Halys and further west) and 
the Alizons. These Alizons may probably 
be the Khaldian form of the river Halys, 
and the tribe of the Khatini may refer to 
the natives of the land which Herodotos has 
made into Phrygia. As far as the present 


¢ Armenian sinst und jetzt, (Vol. Il, part 2, 1931, 
pp. 856-57). In the same volume, p. 687, 

mann-Haeupt has presented his final assessment in 
regard to the order of succession of the Khaldian- 
Haikian dynasty, and the probable dates of the 
kings. Many new facts have since come to ligh 
which necessitate slight corrections of his order 
and dates. These cannot be discussed here. 


co 


knowledge from cuneiform documents go, 
it seems that King Rusa II had a diplomatic 
quarrel with King Ashshurbanipal of As- 
syria (688-629 B.C.). Although the tablet 
is partly broken off, it appears that Khald- 
ian and Assyrian political refugees had 
sought shelter in the principality of Shup- 
ria, the subsequent province of Dzopk (see 
geographical list later in this article). 
The Assyrian king wrote to Rusa I; 
other details cannot be made out clearly; 
it was likely that it was in this connection 
that King Rusa II sent ambassadors to 
Ashshurbanipal in about 654 B.C. to greet 
the Assyrian king. Excavating the ruins of 
the famous church of Zvarthnots in 1901, 
Khachik Vardapet Datian brought to light 
the great stele bearing the same name 
and altogether intact. On this magnificent 
monument, polished and inscribed, King 
Rusa II has recorded his constructive ex- 
ploits in the plain of Airarat, quite close 
to Etchmiadzin, in his rich mother-tongue, 
which was Khaldian-Haikian, and which 
we now call the classical Armenian graparr. 
Hitherto, there are no cuneiform records 
from King Sardur IV (ca. 645-625 B.C.), 
the son and successor of Rusa II. On com- 
pleting a final conquest and destruction of 
the Kingdom of Elam by successive cam- 
paigns in about the year 640-39 B.C., King 
Ashshurbanipal of Assyria achieved the 
aim of his dynasty, i.e., to put an end to the 
constant attacks or threats of attacks of the 
Elamites on the borders of Assyria. In his 
several display-inscriptions, the mighty As- 
bassadors whom King Sardur had sent to 
Ninua to greet him on his victory. This last 
great king of Assyria has immortalized the 
visit of the two Khaldian-Haikian ambas- 
sadors by depicting on bronze plates their 
ceremonial reception in his Court. The 
proud figures of the ambassadors may be 
seen today in the Nimrud Gallery of the 
British Museum. The visit of the Armenians 
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to Ninua must have flattered the Assyrian 
king to such a degree as to induce him to 
render it memorable by artistic representa- 
tion. 

Except for his name, we do not know 
anything of King Erimena (Aramaneak- 
Armenak? ) mentioned by his son King Ru- 
sa III (ca. 620-585 B.C.), who has left a 
highly artistic votive shield, decorated with 
pictures of lions and birds. This shield frag- 
ment is now preserved in the British Mu- 
seum. 

These original sources of Armenia’s his- 
tory in the first millenium B.C., buried 
under the soil or recorded in cuneiform 
script on extant slabs of rocks, were not 
discovered and studied — because they 
could not be read and understood — until 
the last quarter of the last century. They 
‘were written by god-fearing kings or their 
equally pious priestly scribes, who believed 
that the art of writing was a divine gift. 
The reliability of history is vouchsafed for 
also by the contemporary kings of Assyria 
and, none the less, by Movses Khorenaci, 
the national historian of the fifth century 
A.D. in many remarkable particulars. 

Thus the unbroken continuity of Khald- 
ian-Haikian race over the entire extent of 
its mountain homeland, leading a very vig- 
orous and active life throughout, has been 
proved beyond any possible doubt. If the 
Assyrian and Persian could not find room 
in rich and prosperous Armenia for their 
colonists, still less chance was there for 
the weak and fantastic Phrygian colonists to 
do so. Then, what value can be placed on a 
casual remark of Herodotos as to the Phryg- 
ian colonists? 

The recorded evidence which is repro- 
duced above proves on the contrary that 
kings Argisti II, Rusa II and possibly Rusa 
III invaded Cappadocia and Phrygia, gar- 
risoned the fortresses, and probably planted 
colonists among them, and not the reverse. 
Besides, when the choice of credibility lies 


between the mighty and loyal Khaldian- 
Haikian kings or the Assyrian Ashshurbani- 
pal on the one side, and Herodotos, a vag- 
rant merchant of gems eager to tell hapha- 
zard tales, 5 the impartial student will de- 
cide for kings Argisti-Artashes and Rusa- 
Arshak. But this first hand knowledge of 
the history of Armenia was not available to 
western historians or publishers of classical 
texts in the sixteenth or nineteenth century. 
Consequently they had to rely on Hero- 
dotos and his followers for tracing the 
origin of the Armenian race to Phrygian 
colonists. Hence has arisen this historically 
false and utterly unfounded theory of the 
racial origin of the Armenians. 


This digression on the theory of Phrygian 
origins was necessary in order to lift the 
fictitious light spread over the luminous 
horizon of Armenian ethnology and oust, 
root and trunk, that alien intrusion from 
the record of Armenia which for centuries 
has weighed down the noble character of 
national life. Not that the nation itself 
knew anything about it from its own histori- 
cal sources — except a doubtful phrase in 
the words of Anania Shirakaci, the mathe- 
matician and atronomer of the 7th century, 
who records it as a curiosity. But the out- 
side world adopted the Herodotian tradi- 
tion and drew altogether unfounded con- 
clusions from it, which until today stand 
in the way of scientific presentation of epi- 
graphic facts, that is to say a historical 
correlation of Armenia at the time of Tig- 
ranes the Great with those of the Khurrian 


5 Herodotos, VII. 1$2: After giving a muddled 
account in long paragraphs of the alleged negoti- 
ations between Xerxes and Argos, the Father of 
History strikes for an astonishing self-revelation: 
“_ . . For my own part, however, I am in duty- 
bound to give all the stories that are told,but 
not any the more at all bound to believe them; 
and let this remark hold good for all my history.” 
In this study, I have taken Herodotos’ confession 
at face value, and have indeed rejected all his 
false assertions in regard to Armenia. In his book 
on Herodotos mentioped in footnote I, Myres 
does not refer to the Armenian origin, because 
he knows the facts. 
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and Khaldian-Haikian dynasties, of their 
common language and civilization. 

About a century ago a similar blight do- 
minated also over the histories of Sumeria, 
Akkad-Babylonia and Assyria. A queen 
Semiramis of Assyria was supposed to have 
invaded India, and the noble city of Baby- 
Jon was represented as a hotbed of wicked- 
ness; whereas, the native royal records of 
those countries excavated and studied in 
the course of the century have revealed a 
continuous ordered life and great cultural 
achievements for about one and one half 
millenia (ca. 2000-538 B.C.). 

The immediate objective of Armenian ar- 
chaeological studies should be to revise 
the history of the land in the light of this 
documentary knowledge and reincorporate 
the Khaldian-Armenian identity into the 
framework of the ancient civilized East, as 
enlightened by the recent research of spec- 
ialists. 


3. Incorrect ethnicons of Armenia 


It is one of the strangest phenomena in 
‘world history that from the outset of re- 
corded history even the nearest neighbors 
have given national eponyms to Armenia 
which are altogether unknown to native 
tradition. 

The Hittite kings (ca. 1700-1200 B.C.) 
alone knew correctly the name of the land 
and the people, whom they called Khur- 
rians; whereas, many dynasties in the south- 
em plains, Sumerians, Akkadians and Baby- 
Jonians, named it Supartu or the variants; 
the Assyrians used geographical terms, 
Nairi-lands, and later on, Urartu, which 
hitherto are unknown in native records. 
‘The eponym Armenia, applied by the whole 
world — except by the Georgian neighbors 
of the Armenians — for the last twenty-five 
centuries, is altogether unknown in national 
tradition, except in one line of Khorenaci’s 
History of the Haik, where he says that 
Greeks called the Armenians Armen, Syri- 
ans and Persians, Armnik. It cannot be de- 
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nied that the giant tableland does not offer 
easy access to outsiders into its many moun- 
tain gorges and valleys and great swift- run- 
ning rivers. Look at the majestic panorama 
of the Haikian highlands from the south- 
west, east, or from whichever direction you 
may look at; from the region of Aleppo, 
Tell-Halaf, Mosul, or any vantage-ground 
along the course of the Euphrates, which 
violently has cut its channel through the 
Taurus rocks and has turned to the south- 
east to form the one convenient highway 
tween Syria and the Tigris valley, and you 
will realize the feelings of awe and mystifi- 
cation which those mountain ranges of vari- 
ous altitudes, often scintillating in dark- 
blue or green rints, have inspired in the 
observer standing in the sandy plains of 
the south. 


This may be one of the causes which has 
curbed inquisitive persons from the outset 
to venture into the provinces of Armenia 
in order to learn the actual conditions pre- 
vailing in the tableland. The difficulties of 
language, of social intercourse, and religi- 
ous prejudices, would have stood in the 
way of mutual acquaintance, although 
speaking generally, there is no doubt that 
the peoples of the great established monar- 
chies, recognizable by their sovereign dys- 
nasties, religious heirarchies and military 
power, had great regard for each other. 

As the monarchies of ancient Iraq had 
no possibility of learning the actual facts 
otherwise, they chose the name of the 
city or district which lay nearest their own 
land and stamped it on the whole extent 
of the northern terra incognita * no matter 
how far it stretched, or what lay behind 
those ominous peaks, and still less how the 
native people named it. “The peoples of 


Petermann’s ——— 
Mitteilungen; 1935, p. 136) reviewing this 

thor's wally en tee iumary of Tonlaglenals #- 
treat, wrote that: "Des Griechen wer vas 

ische Hochlend vollige terra imcoguita wand ist 
uns auch beute nur mangelbaft behannt. . .” 
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the ancient east,” as Weidner 7 tersely 
puts it, “had no maps, and at least in the 
earlier period, the knowledge of the earth 
with most of them did not go beyond the 
horizon of their own dwelling places. . .” 
Thus, the early kings of the Sumerians and 
Sharukin of Akkad seem to have coined 
Subik-Subartu as a geographical designa- 
tion for the northern tableland from the 
name of the city Nsebi-Siba or the neigh- 
boring Mdzbin-Nisibin, * the great fortress 
city of old commanding the main roads 
south of the main Taurus spurs 

The history of the ancient East is to be 
reinterpreted not only in texts but still 
more in minute and accurate knowledge 
of topography. Several of the kings of Assy- 
ria have described their invasions into the 
lands of Urartu-Khaldia. They mention do- 
zens of placenames they claim to have con- 
quered. Some of the historians of ancient 
Assyria seem to have failed to grasp the 
fact that almost all — except two — of those 
much-discussed Assyrian invasions of Khal- 
dia touched only the fringe of the lower 
slopes of the Highlands, districts the owner- 
ship of which was contested between Haik- 
ians and Assyrians. Only two Assyrian 
monarchs, Tukul-ti-apli-Eshshara HII (745- 
728 B.C ) and Sharukin II (722-705 B.C.), 
succeeded in penetrating the center of the 
Highlands, both in ephemereal raids of no 
great consequence. For fear of being sur- 


7 Ernst Weidner, “Das Reich Sargons von Akkad. 
In Archiv fuer Orientforschung, XVI (1952) 
page 1: “Sie (die Bewobner des Alten Orients) 
bafes ja keine karte besessen mur bes 
meistens von ibnen sind wenigstens in der frueb- 
seit die kentuesse von der erde sicher nicht uber 
den Horizont ibres wobnortes hinans gegan- 
gen...” 


8 Mattheos Urhseci, Chrosogrephy. For thirty 
years the priest of the Armenian cathedral of 
Urha-Edessa, Mattheos carefully distinguished 
berween the two placenames which seem very 
much like each other: the second ed. of the text 
(1898, Vagharshapat), pp. 14, 18, 25, 60, 
ef passim. \t is impossible to go into details here. 
E Dulaurier has translated into French the 
Chronograpby of Urhaeci (first half of the 12th 
century). 


rounded and destroyed, both of these Assyr- 
ian kings beat a quick retreat before their 
escape-route could be blocked by the fast- 


. moving Khaldian cavalry. 


The object here is not to present rela- 
tions between Khaldia and Assyria, but 
specifically to outline some reliable histori- 
cal precedents of Armenian cavalry tactics 
which Tigranes the Great and Artavazt em- 
ployed against Lucullus and Pompeius, the 
Roman commanders, more than six and 
one-half centuries later, because the his- 
torical configuration, the material means 
and technical resources of a country de- 
termine that country's national-military 
strategy for all time, regardless even of 
much improved and advanced offensive 
weapons used by the enemy. King Sharukin 
II of Assyria, mentioned above, betrays the 
consternation of his really brave army 
when, advancing through Persian Atrpatak- 
an, he came within sight of the border re- 
gions of the giant Massis. Says the Assyrian 
monarch: 


“On Mount Uaush, a great mountain 
which lifts its summit into the region of 
the clouds in the midst of the heavens 
where, since the beginning of time, the 
seed of humankind had not passed, no .. . 
have found his way, to the top of which no 
bird that wings tts way across the heaven 
had (ever) come, to... @ mountain peak 
which stands up like the blade of a dagger, 
and gullies and mountain precipices . . . in 
the severe droughts (P) of summer and 
the bitter cold (of winter) ... their flash 
(is) on which snow is heaped up day and 
night, and its . . . are covered (?) with 
sleet and ice; the body of him who passes 
along its side is... while ... burns his 
flesh; here he (the king of Urartu) mus- 
tered his great host, together with his allies 
and assembled his picked fighters, strong 
in battle . . .; on their prancing riding 
horses he mounted them and gave them 
(their) weapons .. .” etc. 
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Other Assyrian kings have spoken of the 
peaks of the Armenian mountains as “blades 
of daggers” and of narrow forest-covered 
defiles, but King Sharukin’s description is 
more dramatic, and perhaps natural enough 
for a southern plainsman. It is just likely 
that his emphasis on the winter cold and 
summer coolness of eastern Armenia aims 
at covering the failure, or very small suc- 
cess, of his campaign, on which he had 
founded great hopes. As will be shown in 
the next section of Armenian-Roman mili- 


tary conflicts, Licinius Lucullus, just in 
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the same manner, apologized to the Senate 
of Rome for his defeat in 68 B.C. at the 
banks of the Euphrates, near Malatia. The 
Roman commander wished to march 
on Artashat, royal capital of Armenia; but 
his Graeculi historian Archias reported that 
the Legions frightened at the cold, mutini- 
ed, and would not advance; whereas the 
fact is that Lucullus was so thoroughly 
thrashed by the mail-coated cavalry of 
Armenia that he bolted, took shelter at 
Nisibis, and reported to the Senate his 
flamboyant “victories.” 


4. Climate, landscape, and wealth 

Innumerable prehistoric centuries, and at 
least 4000 years of recorded history, on the 
contrary, prove that the vigorous and lively 
people of Armenia owes its energy to the 
climate of their country, one of the health- 
iest in the temperate zone. The four sea- 
sons are regular as nowhere else. For three 
or four months during the winter and ac- 
cording to the altitude, a white sheet of 
snow, the purest thing in the world, covers 
the whole landscape, shining in brilliant 
luster and thrilling both human soul and 
eyesight and, still more, inspiring senti- 
ments of the grandeur of Mother nature. ® 


® This author will elsewhere write of his personal 


experiences of Armenian winter: once caught in 
a snowdrift in the Zernak pass between Kob 
and Khnus (the land of Khuerl) and another 
See he eS 
Srmcents lear (Bingeol Dagh) and Karin. 


A spell of brisk and crisp cold strengthens 
the heart, lings and nerves, and renders 
the inhabitant energetic and optimistic. 
With the melting of the snow in spring, 
the moisture of the fertile soil grows a 
luxuriant vegetation, which has been the 
envy of all neighbors from the earliest of 
times. A warm summer ripens every variety 
of crop and fruit which from the dawn of 
the Neolithic Age (ca. 8000 B.C.) have sup- 
plied rich ingredients of dietetics to the na- 
tives. In autumn, fields, orchards, and gar- 
dens abound in every beneficent product, 
which make human life contented and 
healthy. Sweet odors of orchards and gar- 
dens delight the human senses, as King 
Sharukin of Assyria (722-705 B.C.) had 
noticed. Some extracts from a long letter 
which he addressed to his god Ashshur *° 
bear a vivid testimony to the greatness of 
Urartu-Armenia in the 8th century B.C. 


. . « The mount Mallau, the cypress 
mountain, robed in radiance, rises over 
the plain of the land of Subi (this is the 
classical Odzopi, the region of Nakhjavan, 
immediately south of the river Arax) ... 
The fortress of Ushkaya (on the southern 
slopes of Great Massis) was overflowing 
with wealth . . . Its great wall, whose found- 
ation was laid on the bedrock of the moun- 
tain, was thick eight cubits . . . The city of 
Aniashbania, the home of his (King Rusa 
1) herds, situated on the border of Sangibu- 
ti (Zankezor) had 17 cities in its neighbor- 
hood .. . Tarui (classical Daroink-Bayazit ) 
and Tarmakisa, strong, walled-cities, sttuat- 
ed in the plain of the land of Dalaia (classi- 
cal Darandasht), where he had great sup- 


plies of grain, whose walls were very strong, 


one (1926), Vol. Il. Several other Assyriologists 
have since co: isolated sentences and words. 
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whose outer walls were well-built, whose 
moats, very deep, completely surrounded 
them; in the midst of these are stabled his 
horses reserved for his royal army, which 
they fatten each year . The city of 
Ulkhu, a stronghold at the foot of mount 
Kishbal (classical and modern Kashpel) 
. . Ursa (the Assyrian king refers to King 
Rusa in this form), their king and counsel- 
lor, following his heart's desire, showed 
the people where the waters gushed forth. 
A ditch, carrying these flowing waters, he 
dug out .. brought plenty like the Euph- 
rates. "| He made numberless channels lead 
off from its bed . . . to irrigate the orchard 
.., and made fruit and grapes as abundant 
as rain. Plane trees, exceedingly high, of 
the riches of his palace, he made like a 
forest and like a god, he made his people 
raise their glad songs . . . The ground of 
his uncultivated areas he made like a mea- 
dow flooding it abundantly in springtime; 
grass and pasturage did not fail him winter 
and summer; into corrals for horses and 
herds he turned it. A palace. a royal dwel- 
ling, he built by the side of the river for 
his enjoyment, with cypress beams he roof- 
ed it and thus made the odor thereof 
pleasant .. The pleasant gardens which 
adorned the city were overflowing with 
fruit and wine, like the immeasurable 
downpour of heaven .. The province of 
Sangibutu was the home of his temple, on 
which the kings former days. . had lavish- 
ed their wealth to extend the power of their 
land .. Twenty one strong cities (most of 
them named in the text) like wild grape- 
vines growing on the mountainside, stood 
out on the peaks of Mount Arzabia (classi- 
cal Ardzap). mighty fortifications 120 tipku 
high . . . for their soldiers to stand on... .; 
for battle they were made terrible .. . 
Their people in plenty and abundance of 


11 This is really the river Aradzani, the eastern 
branch of the Euphrates, which in fact takes 
rise in the region described by Sargon. 


every kind were spread about. Great pala- 
ces (were adorned?) with insignia of royal- 
ty. Cypress beams, whose odor is pleasant 
. . + Of those who entered, like cedar, t 
went to the heart.” 

In admiration and wonder King Sharukin 
goes on to describe what he himself saw 
of the wealth, abundance of every good 
thing. the well-being of the widespread 
land of Urartu-Armenia. It is noteworthy 
that he refers to the glad songs of the 
people. He adds many paragraphs in re- 
gard to the military power of Rusa I, which | 
deserves to be cited in the words of Thv- | 
reau Dangin. !? 

“Scs trente villes fortes qui au bord de la 
mer oudoyante (Lake Van), au versant des _ 
grandis montagnes sont rangees et situees 
comme des bornes, Argishtiana (Ardjesh), 
Qallania (Kughanovit), ses puissantes fort- 
resses, itaient solidement construites au 
milieu Welles; sur les monts Artsidu ( Arts- 
ke.1¢, Mt Sipan) et Makhunia (the classi- 
cal Makhazunik) comme des etoiles elles 
brillaient: a une hauteur de quatre soixan- 
taines «de coudees) se voyaient leurs fon- 
dements. Les guerriers, ses troupes delite 
(this means a regiment of royal guard), | 
aptes au combat, ceux qui portent le 
bouclier et la lance, soutiens de son pays, 
etaient en garrison a linterieur de ces fort- ' 
resses ” 

This testimony of the Assyrian king as 
to the flourishing economy of Armenia is 
corroborated throughout more than thirty 
centuries by other neighbors and foreign 
travelers. The Hittite king Murshilish II 
(ca. 1350-1820 B.C.), also an eyewitness, 
describes dozens of thickly populated cities 
in the Khurrian provinces of Azzi-Khayasha 
(Eriza-Karin-Basiank region), the finely- 


13 Fr, Thureau-Dangin: see footnote 9, lines 
286-289, of the translation. Evidently, the As 
syrian army was hurrying to escape before the 
line of retreat towards the plain of Mush was 
blocked by the Khaldian royal between | 
Sipan and the fortress of Baghesh-Bitlis. 
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constructed fortress-castles, herds of cattle 
in thousands, stores of grain, metal objects, 
and so on, ™ 

On his retreat towards the north and be- 
fore reaching Armenia (401 B.C.), native 
guides told Xenophon '* that the country 
was polle (“great, extensive”) and evdai- 
monas (“fortunate, happy”), which is the 
same word as the Armenian “yetemakan” 
(“paradise”’. On fording the boundary 
river Kentrites — Bohban, the Greek com- 
mander first came to an Armenian palace 
and everywhere he found abundance and 
other palaces as he marched to the north- 
west. But what, as a rule, has been singled 
out in modern times in Xenophon’s story for 
emphasis is almost uniformly his description 
of a village chief's subterranean residence 
in the plain of Bagrevand, apparently as a 
proof of poverty and backwardness. Stra- 
bo '° describes the great extent, the opul- 
ence, the power and the archers of Armenia 
at the time of King Tigranes the Great, just 
as Sallustius had done a half century earlier, 
and the Roman historian Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus (ca. 360 A.D.), an eyewitness, did 
four centuries later. 

It does not come into the scope of this 
study to cite the national historians who, in 
lyrical fervor, have described the natural 
beauty, the well-being and the felicity of 
the motherland. Khazar Pharpetsi, ** in 
particular, gives an epic picture of Arme- 
nia in the 5th century A.D. Agathangeg- 


18 A Goetze: Die Annalen des ee Ia 


Mitteilungen d. ee ee 
elischaft. 1933, pp. SOff., 92 ff 
14 Xenophon: Asabasis. III.v. 17. 
15 Str; X1L.14.9: The Armenian horses and 
abundance. 

Strabo: X1.14.10: The strength and opulence 


of Armenia. 
Strabo: XI.14.11: Theophanes of ——— 4 
the Gracculi advisor of the Great, 


describes the geographical extent and greatness 
of Armenia. 

16 Potmuthiun Haiots: Book I. 8-9. 

17 The edition of the Mekhitarist Fathers of 
Venice. 1865. pp. 386-7. 

18 Book IV, a2. (IV century AD.) 


hos, ‘7 Faustus of Buzand, 1* Thomas Artz- 
runi, ’® Aristakes Lastivertzi, ® and others 
give details of the well being, prosperity 
and excellent order prevailing in the land. 
A careful study of original documents 
and some hard historical thinking are neces- 
sary in order to shake off some profound 
misunderstandings and some prejudices as 
to the social and political stature of Arme- 
nia in the ancient East, in the era of King 
Tigranes the Great, and in earlier and sub- 
sequent centuries up to modern times. 


5. Political Geography of Armenia. The 
15 Provinces. ‘ 


The outstanding features of the physical 
geography of the land, its orographical sys- 
tem corrected by some recent aerial ob- 
servations, and its hydrography, will be 
dealt with in a subsequent article in con- 
nection with the attempted “invasion of 
Armenia” by Lucullus, Pompeius the Great, 
Domitius Corbulo and Caecilius Paetus, 
and finally by Emperor Trajan. Here, the 
geographical division of the land and their 
ruling heirarchy are under consideration 
— problems which hitherto have not been 
duly studied in a geopolitical viewpoint 
because the archaeological discoveries of 
recent years were not available to histor- 
ians of the last century. It is not that the 
human factor in the geographical forma- 
tion of the land has been overlooked in the 
past ages; on the contrary, our classical 
literature has handed down to us invalu- 
able information regarding the political 
constitution, the administrative machinery 
of the land: its provincial, cantonal and 
district placenames, their social strata, 
often their economic conditions and other 
local peculiarities, clearly enough to enable 
the student to reconstruct a fairly accurate 
picture of the system of government, the 


19 Pgteuthinn Tans AcAzraniats. (Ghukasian 
Matenadaran, 1913, p. 172). 
20Patmuthius Heaiots. (Ghukasian Matenedaran, 
1914, pp. 56 ff.). 
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theocratic function of the monarch and the 
ruling aristocracy of Armenia. The latter 
constituted the State Council of the land 
which advised the sovereign on national 
policy. Here, the Armenian monarch was 
merely the Supreme Head of the Nation 
primus inter pares, because by time-honor- 
ed convention dating from prehistoric 
times, every certified family of Armenian 
hereditary nobility once — i.e., before the 
organization of the monarchy — had been 
a sovereign king in its own valley or moun- 
tain fortress, and in his own rights, while 
formally recognizing the Monarch as the 
anointed Lord of the land and his superior, 
he exercised full executive and judicial 
powers in his respective hereditary pro- 
vince or canton, without any reference to 
the royal Court of Justice. 


In passing, it is appropriate to point out 
here one of the casual complaints of some 
of our classical authors — still much more 
in modern times — in regard to the “his- 
toric disunity” among the nation which 
has done a lot of damage to vital national 
interests. It is obvious that such complain- 
tants do not realize the nature of the in- 
stitutions of a very old feudal monarchy. 
To judge these historical questions in the 
right perspective, students should study 
the long and bloody civil wars and mutual 
massacres of modern European nations in 
the later Middle Ages. Something more will 
be said about this problem in the history 
of King Tigranes the Great and his son 
King Artavazd. 


Before proceeding to the enumeration 
of the geographical divisions of the land, 
one more historical point should be em- 
phasized. The old and long list of place- 
names will show that the provincial — can- 
tional — and often city — and village — de- 
signations, as recorded by our old classical 
authors since the 5th century A.D., have 
descended directly from the Khurrian (ca. 
2400-1250 B.C.), Nairi (ca. 1250-950? B. 


C.), Khanigalbat (ca.? 950-875 B.C.), and 


entire national historical tradition, but at 
the same time, the Armenian people of the 
time of King Tigranes the Great, of the 
fifth century A.D., as of today, is the direct 
and unmixed heir of the Khurrian and 
Khaldian-Haikian original and noble civili- 
zation, although diminished, weakened, 
humbled and scattered in the course of the 
cursed present century. 


6. A description of the 15 provinces, 
and a table of 189 cantons 


Historical events of a country cannot 
be well appreciated without a correct 
knowledge of its geographical features. 
Human beings and animals walk on earth; 
conditions of a journey or the outcome of a 
war are more or less determined by the 
topographical terrain of the land. Moun- 
tains, rivers, gorges, valleys, flat plains, 
etc., play a considerable part in deciding 
the issue of a war. The repulse of the ag- 
gressive Roman attempts against Pontos 
and Armenia under King Tigranes and cen- 
turies later must partly be explained by the 
advantangeous strategic position which the 
Gohanam-Sepuh ranges offered the Arme- 
nian cavalry. 

There are four principal ancient sour- 
ces from which a general geographical 
sketch of Armenian lands may be pieced 
together. In order of seniority, these sovr- 
ces are: 

(1) The inscriptions of Hittite kings 
(ca. 1600-1200 B.C.). 

(2) The extensive placenames mention- 
ed by King Zimrilim of Mari (ca. 1700 B. 
C.), and especially of the Assyrian kings 
from 1880 downwards (ca. 1880-650 B.C.). 


Khaldian-Haikian times (875 B.C. down 
wards). 

In the course of some forty centuries, 
the placenames and personal names have 
undergone surprisingly only slight altera- 
tions. This documentary evidence undeni- 
ably proves not only the authenticity of the 
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(3) The contribution of Khaldian-Ar- 
menian kings themselves comprised in their 
lapidary inscriptions still standing today, 
many of them almost completely intact and 
legible (ca. 875-600 B.C.). 

(4) The vast Armenian literature (clas- 
sical and modern) in alphabetical script, 
which has standardized the placenames 
ever since, and which complement and en- 
lighten the geographical information sup- 
plied by the first three sources and vice 
versa. 

Greco-Roman, Byzantine, Arab, and oth- 
er literatures, recording historical events 
and placenames day-to-day down to mod- 
ern times confirm the Armenian tradition 
in many respects; Owing, however, to lin- 
guistic, social and political difficulties, with 
which Greeks and Romans were beset in 
their approach to Eastern peoples, their 
literary sources must be utilized with great 
caution and after thorough-going critic- 
ism, if it is deserved, to derive any de- 
finite information on the East. Illustrations 
of this assertion will be presented in the 
next part, in connection with the military 
affairs to be discussed. 

The geographical names and divisions of 
Armenia under the Arshakuni Dynasty and 
later, are fully rendered by a geographical 
Handbook entitled “View of the World”, 
compiled by Anania Shirakaci, the Arme- 
nian astronomer, at the end of the sixth 
or the beginning of the seventh century 
A.D. who emumerated the place-names and 
fixed the historical divisions of the land of 
the Armenians as it had existed since 
Khaldian-Haikian times (#*). 

An accompanying map, as drawn by 


21 K. Patkanian: Armyanski geographiya VII 


veka (1879). A translation of the text into 
Russian. Patkanian was the first to attribute this 
hand book to Shirakaci. 

P. A. Soukry: Geograpbie de Moise de Corene, 
the Armenian text and a translation in — 


the fifth century or 


Father Alishan (1855) and H. Hubsch- 
mann (1904) represents in general out- 
tiguity of Armenia Major, with its fifteen 
provinces, and 189 cantons, which are as 
follows: 

I. (Bardsr Haik) “High Armenia.” It 
covers all Western Cantons extending be- 
tween the Euphrates at Kamakh and the 


century later; : Ereushabr nech 
Geographies des Moses vow Kborest, op. cit 
pp. 1-4. From the of linguistics and in- 
evidence, it seems to me more likely that 
Anania Shirakaci author of the Hand- 
Another fuller by Vardaa: 

Geogrephy (13th century), the Armenian text 
first_ in in 1728. ‘se 

j. de Saint Martin: Memoires bistoriques @ 
geographiques sur VP Armenia a p> A e 

where the Armenian text is 


perity; a of it Fe. Macier: 
Journal Asiatique, nambers of 1917-18. The topo- 
graphy was y studied 
throughout the last century by, 


“Geographical ar- 
chaeociogy of the lend of Armenie”), three vol. 
umes pp. 487 427 393 (1835 - 6). 


= see H. F. B. Lynch: 
els and a two volumes, Vol. I 


in periodical literature. ese 

cited as the occasion arises. A fuller list of these 
studies in Armenian up to 1908, see, 
Khalatiants: Eminian aghkakragan dzoghoved- 
200. (Eminian Adzgagraken droghovedru) “Em- 
inian Ethnographical Corpus” Vol. VII (1908) 
op. 37-58. Many of later works of this character 
h been mentioned in foll 
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gion, some of the oldest shrines of Armenia - 


with her complete “colony” of gods and 
goddesses; the city of Erez-Erzenka, Derd- 
jan Derxene, with Anahit-Mihr and Astghik 
temples spread along the course of the 
Euphrates and its tributaries. It comprised 
also the eastern valleys of the Kashka 
mountains north of Erzerum reaching to 
the Black Sea, across the river Djorokh. 
The inscriptions of King Murshilish II 
will show this in topographical detail. It 
contained nine Cantons. 

II. (Dzopk) — Sophene (**), extending 
south of the province Bardsr Haik all 
along the northern slopes, the crests and 
gorges of mountain Taurus. It was divided 
into two parts: Dzop’k Medz (“the great 
Dz) and Dzop’k Shahea, recorded also as 
Dz Shahunwoy (Sophene? of the classics). 
It comprised the famous fortresses lying 
between the cities of Kharberd and Diar- 
bekr, including the mountainous Canton 
of Dersim. Roughly, it corresponded to the 
Kingdoms of Ishuwa (Dzop’k) and Ishmi- 
rike (Tschemshkadzak) of Hittite records, 
the southern cantons of which formed the 
core of the empire of Mitanni — Khani- 
galbat. It contained ten cantons and their 
fortress-cities such as Ingilene, Asthianene, 
Balabitene, Khordsene, Anzitene and oth- 
ers (78), 

III. (Aghdsenik) — Arzanene extending 


22 F HH. Weissbach (Pasly’s Realencyclopaedie 
der Classischen Altertumswissenschaft, 2, Reihe, 
Ill A. I. part 5, (1927) Cols, 1015-19) has pre- 
sented a full account of the province from Greco- 
Roman classics; he has quoted Pliny, Tacitus, 
Justinus, Diodorus, Strabo, Plutarchos, Appianus, 
Ptolemy and others, as well as the Khaldian in- 
scriptions of king Menua, who mentions the for- 
tress Tsupani, exactly corresponding to Dzop’k. 
Ptolemy mentions Tomisa ss the principal city 
of the province, equivalent to Damdamusa men- 
tioned by Assyrian kings. 

38 Pauly’s Realencyclopacdie mentioned in pre 
vious footnote contains full information on each 
of these cantons, under their respective headings. 
As already stated, the information is derived 
chiefly from Greco-Roman classics, although of- 
ten Armenian, Arabic and other sources also 
are thrown in. 


due east of Dzopk, the mountainous land 
comprised between the Western shores of 
Lake Van and the Tigris. Its main centers 
were the famous fortress-city of Baghesh- 
Biltis, Ardzn, Np’ret-Farkin and _ historic 
Tigranakert. The block of mountains of 
Sasun and neighbouring valleys also form 
part of the province. It corresponds to the 
Kingdom of Alshe (Aghdsenik), often 
mentioned by Hittite and early Assyrian 
kings. It was the original Homeland of 
the Khaldian-Dynasty as well as the birth- 
place of Armenian national epics. It con- 
tained ten cantons, which, as will be seen 
later, are inextricably involved with those 
of Dzop’k. The southern-eastern portions of 
the province are the only region of Arme- 
nia where winter rains are regular; snow 
falls rarely and when it does, is melted in 
a few days. Fruits and plants of hot cli- 
mates thrive in the region and are famous 
for their flavour and quality. 

IV. (Turuberan), Taraunitis of Tacitus, 
the central home of Khurrian people and 
Monarchy and the capital state of the 
Khurrian Eidgenossenschaft, (a federa- 
tion of states, like Switzerland, based on 
oath) just as in the first few centuries of 
our era the intellectual cradle of national 
literature and historiography. Within its 
frontiers lie even today some of the oldest 
temples and shrines of the race, the ruins 
of the impregnable fortress — castles of the 
Mamikonian clan, famous for their unique 
military position as Marshalls of the Arme- 
nian Cavalry. 

It contans sixteen cantons. The river 
Aradzan (Eastern Euphrates) although 
starting in the province of Airarat (see XV) 
further north, drains literally hundreds of 
fairly large rivers rising in the privince. 

V. (Mokk), the province of unbroken 
chains of high mountains, deep green val- 
leys and roaring streams, extending south 
of high Ardos mountains south of Lake 
Van. Through the main valley flow the 
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headwaters of Eastern Tigris from East to 
West. For wild mountain scenery, sumptu- 
ous pasturages, variety of game and breed 
of animals the province has been famous 
from the days of Assyria. It comprises nine 
cantons. 

VI. (Kordjaik), Gordiene of the clas- 
sics, south and east of Mokk, in the north- 
ern cantons of which rise the headwaters 
of Great Zab. Here the flat-bottomed 
blocks of the Taurus jut out into the 
Zagros system, making each a complex of 
the landscape, which has not yet been pro- 
perly surveyed. The southern boundary 
crosses the Bohban St into the Kurdish 
districts of Bohtan. It cuntained eleven 
cantons, many of which can be localized 
only hypothetically, such as those of Up- 
per Kordik, Middle Kordik and Lower 
Kordik (7*). 

VII. (Parskahaik) “Persarmenia.” Cor- 
responding to the province of Atrpatakan 
in the ancient historical sense, west of 
the Lake Urmiya and bounded in the 
north by river Arax. It comprised nine 


cantons, including those of the ancient’ 


fortresses of Saghamut (Salmas), Her 
(Khoy) and Djahuk (today Djara), perch- 
ed on an inaccessible crag in a narrow 
valley. 

VIII. (Vaspurakan) the province of Van 
which together with those of Turuberan 
and Aghdsenik constituted the birthplace 
and central domains of Khurrian and 
Khaldian-Haikian Dynasties. It covered 
most of the Lake and the bountiful valleys 
up to the Arax. It is the largest province 
of Armenia Minor and contained 36 can- 
tons. ; 

IX. (Siyunik), extends north of Vaspura- 
kan, across the Arax and east of the pro- 


% Martin Hartmann: Bobtes. . 

Der Vorclverasiatische Gesselcheff, ae ‘I U1), 
part II (1897); H. Bee CL ale yt 
ches Ortanemen, 
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vince of Airarat, a province of historic 
cities and fartresses both im Khaldian 
times and in Middle Ages. Geographically 
as well as historically it can hardly be 
separated from: 


X. (Artsakh) lying north of the last- 
mentioned. The waters of Lake Sevan 
wash the fringes of the western heights 
of the two provinces where extensive pat- 
ches of thick forests and inaccessible val- 
leys harboured a breed of wild horses un- 
til some 25 years ago. Up to modern times 
the local Armenian aristocracy maintained | 
its position in hereditary castles and for- 
tresses. The two provinces together com- 
prise twenty-four cantons; none of them 
seems to have been known to Greco-Ro- 
man classics, They correspond today 
roughly to Karabagh, “black orchards,” a 
descriptive name derived from thick for- 
ests and luxurious orchards of the region. 

XI. (P’aitakaran) covers the broad grass-: 
lands around the confluence of rivers Arax 
and Kur, roughly the plain of Mughan, 
stretching along the south-western shores 
of the Caspian Sea. The Armenian Geo- 
graphie (VII century) names the northern 
parts across the river Kur as the land of 
the nation Shirwan, the ancient Khanates 
of Shirwan, Shamakh and Sheki. It com- 
prised twelve cantons most of which cannot 
be located at all. 

XII. ( Uti), the province of flat plains ex- 
tending between Artsakh, the rivers Arax 
and Kur and across the latter into the 
lowest spurs of the Caucasus. Pliny (na- 
turalis historiae VI 18, 18) and Ptolemy 
(V.12.4) mention it under the form Otene, 
which resembles the native name, but these 
authors had very vague ideas of its loca- 
tion. (See H. Hubschmann: Die altarmen- 
ischen Ortonamen p. 268 ff.) 


XIII. (Gugark), the province Gogarene 
of Strabo (p. 528) bordering along the 
river Kur on the south and the borderland 
between Armenia and Georgia. It compris- 
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ed nine cantons, and together with those 
of the next, the province of Taik, is well 
described by King Murshilish II. The 
Bdeashkh (markgrave) of Gugark was one 
of the four High military dignitaries of 
Armenian Monarchy guarding the front- 
iers towards the north. The river Kur rises 
in the south-eastern valleys of the province 
and traverses the fertile plains of both 
countries. 

XIV. (Taik), the province joins Bardsr- 
Haik from the north and comprises some 
of the famous fortresses of the Kashka- 
lands, which bravely defended themselves 
against the assaults of Murshilish II. It is 
the Diau-land of King Menua of Khaldia 
and Taochi of Xenophon. The place-name 
does not seem to have hitherto come to 
light in the Hittite inscriptions. It con- 
tained eight cantons which are fully dis- 
cussed in the chapter on the Khurrian his- 
tory. 

XV. (Airarat), the royal domain and 
the seat of Arshakuni Dynasty from 520 
B.C. onwards (?). Since the beginning 
of our era in particular, the province has 
been the heartland of the country, with its 


Capital cities of Artashat and Dwin and 
the spiritual metropolis of Echmiadzin- 
Vagarshapat. It is surrounded by Vaspura- 
kan and Parskahaik from the south, by 
Siyunik in the East, by Artsakh and 
Gugark in the north and by Taik in the 
west. It contains twenty cantons and forms 
the core of Armenian Republic today. 
Source material is still lacking for deter- 
mining the circumstances and the date of 
the transfer of the empire’s Capital from 
Tushpa-Van to Artashat-Airarat, north of 
river Arax; it must have occurred at the 
time of Darius I of Persia (521-486 B.C.), 
in any case before the downfall of the 
Achaemenid Dynasty in $81 B.C. This 
obscure problem will be dealt with in the 
chapter Armenia — Persia. 

Here follows a table of the fifteen pro- 
vinces, their 189 cantons, their prototypes 
or localities in the Khurrian, Hittite, As- 
syrian, Khaldian and later Greco-Roman 
and Arab sources. 

Armenia Minor, Cappadocia and. Cilicia 
will be taken into account in tracing the 
scenes of conflict between the years 74-64 
B.C. 


The Fifteen Provinces (lands) and 189 Cantons of Armenia Magna (**) 


Nemes of ancient Cantons Newnes of their Moders 


(classical) districts or cities 


Greco-Romes or 
other references 


Original names 
ie cuneiform 


LL 
PROVINCE OF BARDSR HAIK 


Daranaghik Kamakh, Tordan Shamukha Daranalis 
Ariudz Kerjanis 

Mnotsur Mntsur, Guruchai 

Egeghiatz Erez-Erznka Azzi Acilicene 
Mananaghi Shushar 

Derdjan Derdjan Terushsha (?) Derxene 
Sper Ispir Zaparashna Saspeires 
Shatgomk Ashkala Ishtitina 


a as 
25 H. Hubschmann: Die sltarmenischern Ortsneme n (1904) pp. 284 ff, enumerates and fully describes 
these provinces and cantons. 
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Names of ancient Cantons Nemes of their Modern Origind sames Gréco-Romes or 
(classical) districts or cities $s cumeiforms othor vaferemeses 
IO LL ea Sa SSCS 
Karin . Erzerum Karna (?)  Karenitis 
PROVINCE OF DZOPK 
Khordsean (?*) Keghi-Arindj Khashshuva (?) Khorzene 
Hashteank Djabaghtschur-Gindj Astaunene 
Paghnatun Baghin Pakhkhuva Balines 
Balahovit Palu, Saghman Balabitene 
Dzopk Great or Kharberd Tzupani-Shebi 
Dzop'k Shahea Tchmeshkadzak Ishmirike 
Handsit Husnik Enzi-Enzite Digisencs 
Degik Egil (?)-Haini (P) 
Gorek-Gaurek Gorek Garines 
Khozan Khozan Khuzana (ni) Khozane 
PROVINCE OF AGHDSENIK 
Np'rkert or Np'ret Farkin Nikhkhaya (P) 
Artsn Kharzan 
Kegh Eastern Khizan (?) 
Ketik 
Tatik Tatik (Guzel Dere) 
Aznuats Dsor 
Serkhet-Kherhetk Sgherd-Zrkan 
Kzegh Khizan Gilzan 
Salnadsor Baghaghesh-Bitlis Salua 
Sanasneaik Sasun Zazabukha (P) 
Noshirakan East of Nisibin (?P) 
Nihorakan Dahe Khargan 
Mahkertun (P) Gundakrikka 
Dasn Kingawar-Dasen - Tesammia 
region 
Dzaudek Hisnkeif Shuta Zabdicene 


eee - the foundation of the Kingdom of 


(See previous number of The Armenian Review, p. 62). As will be observed in the text of Anania 
Sbirakaci, as well as in the commentaries of Father Alishan, H. a ek ee oe 
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Names of ancient Cantons Nemes of their Moders 
districts or cities 


(classical) 


Reimena 


Ashmunik 
Mardaghi 
Dasnawork (7°) 


Ishayr 

Ishayr the other 
Ishuts gavar 
Arvenits Dzor 
Mitscha 
Mokk’arantsnak 
Ark’ayaits gavar 


Argastovit 
Tschermadzor 


Gortuk 
Gortuk-Verin 
Gortuk-Mitschin 
Gordrik Nerkin 
Aituank 
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Ruins of Artsn 
(?) 


Original names 
$e cuneiform 


Irsia 


PROVINCE OF TURUBERAN 


Khut 


Mush, Tchukhur 


Garayaz Steppe 
Thorlu 


Mountain Khamur 


Liz 
Khlat-Ardzke 


Patnots 
Abagha 
Bulanik — 
Manazkert 


Teriani (?) 


Teburzi - 
Dalaia 
Khurri 


Uasi-Artsidu 


Aiadi-Alia 
Apuuni-Abaeni 


Khurri (see “Hark”) 


PROVINCE OF MOKK 


Sparkert-Gargar 


Erun 
Berwari (?) 
Moks 


Mountain valleys be- 
tween Moks and Shat- 


akh 


Shatakh 


Sapparia 


PROVINCE OF KORDJAIK 


Tmorik 
Bohtan 


Bat'uan (?) 


Tumme 


Babkhi 


Greco-Roman or 
other references 


Khotene 


Taraunitis 


Al-Hark 


Apahbunis 
Haitou 
Kharka 

Kai Tou Kore 


Moxuene 


ase MAR oy adie be neatn, Ge Genes ie ee 
typographical discussion com 


tons Noshirakhan to Makhertuo. It requires a full 


fusion, a task which cannot be undertaken here. 
28 The reading of this placename in mss. is doubeful. 


kee theming Up 
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Nemes of ancient Cantons Nemes of their Moders Original sames Gréce-Romas €7 
(classical) districts or cities is cuneiform ether vrcferemces 

Aigark ry 

Motoghank Motki  Kutmukhi “ae 

Orsirank 

Karatunik 

Djahuk Djara (?) 

Pokr Aghbak Hakkari : Ukku Albak 
PROVINCE OF PARSKAHAIK 

Aili-Guridjan Kuluzan Gurusupa 

Mari 

Trapi 

Atsuers Izirtu 

Ema 

Tambers T’ambat 

Zarehavan 

Zaravand Salmast Zaranda 

Her (7°) Khoy 
PROVINCE OF VASPURAKAN 

Rshtunik Ostan-Gavash Uashdrikka 

Tosp Vantosp Turushpa-Biaina 

Budonik Fortress Amiuk 

Ardjishakovit Ardjesh 

Aghatsovit 

Barilovit 

Kughanovit Kalania 

Arperani Berkri Arbu 

Darni Taparez 

Buzhunik Pagants 

Amoyotn Arnos Chain Eriduni 

Andsavatsik Norduz 

Trpatunik Khoshab Tiribazos 

Erit’unik Artamed (P) 

Mardastan Matiene-Mardi 

Artaz Maku Kakme 
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Nomes of encient Cantons Names of their Moders 


(classical) 


Bak’an 
Gabit’ian 
Gazrikan 


Haband, the other 
Vaikunik 

Berdzor 
Medskuank 
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Original names 


districts or cibies és caneiforms 


Hajanan (?) Aukane 
Bashgala 


Kotur 


Peshbarma 


Karjikan 


Jugha, Akulis 
Nakhitschevan 
Marand 


Guluta 


PROVINCE OF SIYUNIK 


Erendjak, Alendja 
North Nakhitschevan 
Vedi, Daralaghez 
Vavor, Kokchai 
Sodk, Dsar 
Zangezor 
Barkushat, Meghri 
Upper Zangezor 
Dat’ev 

Ghap’an 

Meghri 

Ortupad, Genuas 


Ubianda 


PROVINCE OF ARTSAKH 
Shushi Chlaberd Ubianda 


Shamsatil-Ayrum 
Khachenk 


Greco-Roman or 


other references 


Nemes of encient Cantons Nemes of their Modern Originad sames 
(classical) districts ov cities is cunciforas 
Medsirank Gulistan 
Hardjlank Varanda (?) 
Mukhank Mughan (?) 
Piank Varanda (?) 
Paidskank 
Sisakan Ostan Zeiva, Khachen 
K'usti P’arnes Shamkhor (?) 
Koght’ Zagam 
PROVINCE OF P’AITAKARAN 
Hrakot-Berozh (?) 
Verdanakert Vardanlu 
Eutnp ‘orakean-Ba- _region of Baku? 
gink 
Roti-Bagha Ark’evan ) 
Baganro Talish 
Arospizhan Sep’etash) 
Hani (?) 
Atshi) Region of Baku 
Bagavan ) 
Shandar-Perozh (?) 
Vormzt-Perozh (?) 
Alevan-Aghvan (?) 
PROVINCE OF UTI 
Aranrot (?) 
Tri Keberbin (?) 
Rotpatsean (?) 
Aghue (?) 
Tuchkatak (?) 
Gardman Gerdman K’rtmanik 
Shakashen Gantsak-Genja 
Uti Arantsnak Djvanshir, Bardav 
PROVINCE OF GUGARK 
Dzorop’or Dzoroyget 
Dsob’p’or Borchalu 
Koghbop’or Borchalu, Khazakh 
Tashirk Tori, Bampak 
Treghk Trialeti 
Kangark Apotz, Bampak 
Artahan Ardahan 
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Names of ancient Contons Names of their Modern Original names Greco-Roman or 
(classical) districts or cities je cunciforems other rtferences 
Tschavakhk Tschavakhete 
Kghartschk Klardjeti, Ardanuch CKalashma or 
Kalamashma 
PROVINCE OF TAIK 
Kogh Kole 
Berdatsp’or P’enek-Tauskiar 
Partizatsp’or Olti, Bardes 
Kjakk Akhitskha 
Bukha Shavshet’ 
Okaghe Tort'un Turmitta 
Azordap’or (*°) Nariman 
Asiatspor Berdagrak, Parkhar Kingdom of Khayasha 
PROVINCE OF AIRARAT 

Baseank Basen-Hasangala ) Phasianene 
Gabegheank Upper Basen) 
Abegheank) Lower Basen) 
Havnunik ) 
Arsharunik Chalderan, 

Kaghzwan ) 
Bagrevand Alashkert ) Sapagurvanta Bagravandene 
Dsaghkotn Diadin ) | 
Vanand Kars ) Artagira (?) 
Shirak Kumairi-Leninakan Zikhariya | 

(Shoragel ) 
Aragadsotn Sardarapat 
Djakatk Koghb 
Masiatsotn Bayazid-Surmari 
Kogovit Bayazid-Taroink Tarui | 
Ashotsk Aparan 
Nig Erevan (?) 
Kotaik Kirkpulak 
Maghagh or Kokchai (?) 

Mazaz (?) 

Varazhnunik Dsaghkadzor 
Ostan Dounay Karbi-Garni Etiuni 
Dashtn Sharur Sharur, Khok Shururiya 


80 As will be noticed, Hubschmann puts Azordap’or and Asiatsp’or ee as Azord and Gap’or; from 


this number onwards, he differs f 


‘rom Alishan on A. later comparisons of mss. variants, and is one 


number ahead of the traditional numbering of the Cantons. 
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In looking for a scheme to explain the 
more important placenames mentioned by 
‘the Hittite, Assyrian, Khaldian and other 
inscriptions in terms of the geographical 
designations of Armenian and other clas- 
sics and of modern times, it seemed con- 
‘venient to present first a synthesis of the 
geography of Anania Shirakaci, of Vardan 
and others mentioned before. Basing him- 
self mainly on the terminology of Shira- 
kaci’s prototype, Alishan (*!) in 1855 ar- 
ganged the fifteen provinces and the 189 
‘Cantons of ancient Armenia Major in a 
tabulated form. Alishan discussed more 
than 2000 historic place-names as compris- 
ed in the fifteen provinces and their 189 
Cantons. I have reproduced above Alish- 


91 Father Ghevond Alishan: Topography of Ar- 
meonia Magna (1855), 105 quarto pages, 
by the Armenian Mekhitharist Congregation in 


than nn (1820-1901) and con 
fining the small island 


country, Alishan sent out geographical que: 
naires to every Armenian city, convent and village 
-with the request to reply in minute detail in 
regard to the name, local traditions, 
the surroundings, monuments and every particu- 
las, of topographical, historical and 


‘His monumental topographical mon 
-were serially published in Venice as, 
aw” Shireh (the province of Kars), 1881 pp. 


(b) Sisuon (Kilikia of the Armenians and 
King Levon the Great) 1885, pp. 582. 
(ce) Airarat (Bnashkharh j$Hayastanisits) 


1890. pp. 590. 
(d) Sisekon (Topeseapiey of the land of 


and pre 
‘cision. His monographs on the topographv of the 
other provinces remain hitherto unpublished. Ie 
és time that they -were brought to light. 


an’s table with some minor corrections of 
his identifications which have been escer- 
tained by further research since 1855. In 
his equally masterly analysis of Armenian 
topography, Hubschmann has also adopted 
Shirakaci as his starting point, but has utili- 
zed every other source of available infor- 
mation, whether Armenian, Arab or Greco- 
Roman (**). None of these authors, how- 
ever, seem to have been aware of an ori- 
ginal source of information regarding the 
number of Armenian Cantons recorded 
in the third century A.D. in the Syriac lan- 
guage, and by Assyrians, but rendered into 
Armenian in the fifth, after the discovery 
of the alphabet. Although the number of 
provinces is not mentioned in it, that of 
the Cantons is given as six hundred and 
twenty (*). 


This much longer number of cantons 
mentioned by St. Lousavorich and record- 
ed by Abbot Zenob may be explained by 
the fact that St. Grigor’s estimate was not 
one of official administrative divisions but 
was based on the necessities of religious 
teaching and preaching. St. Grigor must 
have required teachers for every com- 
munal center, for every gavarak, a large 
county, with its surrounding villages, farms 
and orchards and pasturages. In fact, Ze- 
nob cites hamlets like Meghti with 1710 
families, Barekh with 1500 and many oth- 


82H. Hubschmann: Die ee Ovicna- 
més, mit Beitragen zur historischen Topographie 

und einer Karte. Indogermanische 
Forschangen, und VW. 
Strei . XVI (1904) pp. 193-490. The sum- 
bering of Cantons in heavy type in Hubsch- 


88 Zenob Glak: Patmutbinn Teraunoy 
tory of -“ poe of Taraun), second letter, 
Armenian (1832), p. 12. This is a letter 
which Se. Grigor, ry = of 
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ers, each containing 10,000 souls on the 
average. These flourishing districts were 
lively even forty years ago, but today 
a howling desert by the Grace of the 
Mighty, who every year discuss “human 
rights” ceremonially. 

This is a bare presentation of the Ritter- 
land ** of Armenia Minor, the Homeland 
of courageous Feldherren, like the kings 
Argisteses, Sarduris, Rusases, Artasheses, 
Tigraneses, and sparapets from the clans 
of Ardzrunik, Mamikoniank (Vasak, 
Vache, Artavazd, Mushegh, Vardan, etc.), 
and the Bagratunik, Siyunik, Palunik ™, 


84 Werner Schur: Pauly’s Realencyclopaedie: Vol. 
XVII, part 2 (1949), cols. 2003 ff. Ritterlend 
means the band of the noble knights. 

85 W. Ensslin: Pasuly’s Re. clopaedie: Vol. 
XVI, part 2 (1942), col. 2053. Herr Ensslin, 
wko has written many articles on Armenia, re- 


and seventy others, of their wealth and 
well being as well, as seen by neighbors. 
During many peaceful centuries prior to 
the accession of King Tigranes, the power 
and wealth of the country must have grown 
to still higher degree. A country so rich 
and prosperous would not have escaped 
the attentions of the avaricious merchant 
Lucullus and the inhuman usurer Pom- 
peius, as Sallustius well says: “The Romans 
have weapons against all men, the sharp- 
est where victory yields the greatest spoils.” 

As will be seen in the next article, those 
sharpest weapons were broken by the still 
sharper weapons first of the Armenian and 
then of the Parthian soldiers. 


fers to prince Pharak Paluni as Armenischer 


Feldberr, which means a victorious commander 
in chief in the field. 


(To be continued) 
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ARMENIA and ROME BETWEEN 
200 B.C. AND 325AD. 


PART I 


DR. ARSHAK SAFRASTIAN 


LED BY TIGRANES THE GREAT, ARMENIA REPULSED ROMAN AGGRESSOR 


I 

The question to be discussed in this 
part of my study, namely the political 
relations and military clashes between 
Rome and Armenia during the first half 
of the first century B.C. (ca. 92-65 B.C.), 
seems simple enough for the average read- 
er According to the current acceptance of 
historical research, verdict on these pro- 
blems has long since been passed, and their 
details have been “definitely” and “finally” 
settled in the course of the last century. 

Here this writer will try to show the 
entire falsehood of those concocted tales, 
which were recorded by Graeculi adven- 
turers, and repudiate by documentary 
proof the political and military fallacies of 
the last twenty centuries. It will be shown 
that, in spite of their own bombastic claims 
to victory, the two Roman imperators 
(generals), Lucius Licinius and Cn. Pom- 
peius Magnus, ' had no success whatever 
against the national armies of Armenia, 
led by the mighty monarch Tigran the 
Great and the hereditary aristocracy dur- 
ing the years 68-65 B.C. It is certain that 
this assertion will bring me into sharp con- 
flict with the world opinion, in its turn 
no doubt based on grievous misunderstand- 


1 These will be quoted hereafter by their usual 
names Lucullus and Pompeius. The latter is also 
kaown as Pompey. 


(126) 


ings and defective interpretation of clas- 
sical authors. 

This 1s a sweeping historical statement 
which needs convincing proof; it requires 
a thorough-going overhauling of the en- 
tire Latin literature on contemporary eye- 
witnesses and authors, especially Marcus 
Tullius Cicero, C. Sallustius Crispus, and 
the Roman historians of the subsequent 
century such as Asconius, Cornelius Taci- 
tus, Suetonius, and others, in order to ex- 
pose the translucent falsehood, which for 
the last two thousand years has been foist- 
ed upon the world by such choice Graeculi 
mercenaries as Archias of Antioch, Antio- 
chus of Ascalon, Theophanes of Mitylene, 
Apollodorus of Artemita, and some others. * 
Except for Theophanes, these writers were 
of doubtful racial origin, but they all wrote 
in the Greek language. Plutarchos, * the 


2 cf. Felix Jacoby: Die Fragmente der griechis- 
chen Historsker, in six parts (1924-1930) Jacoby 
collates, criticises, and interprets the fragments 
of classical writers. More recently, Sir W. W. 
Tarn: Greeks in Bactria and India (2nd ed. 1951) 
and Franz Altheim: Weltgeschischie Asiens sm 
griechischen Zeitabter (2 vols. 3 1947-48) have 
gone deep into these less known writers, especial- 
ly with a view to tracing the origins of the Par- 
thians, Greek adventurers in Central Asia, the 
“migration” of Eastern tribes, and so on. These 
will be utilized as occasion arises. 

8 Konrat Ziegler: Pluterchos, ry comprehensive 
study of the Greek writer in Re. -yclo 
der Classischen Altertumswissenschaft (Vol. XXI, 
Part I-1951-Na, 2, cols. 636-962). 
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better known and more respectable of this 
type of writers (ca. 55-117 A.D.) has stan- 
dardized all the prattle of the former and 
reduced all their tales into pleasant literary 
form. 

In the introduction of the biography of 
Alexander the Great and Julius Caesar, 
Plutarchos clearly says that: 

“It is the life of Alexander, the King, 
and of Caesar, who overthrew Pompey, 
that I am writing in this book; and the 
multitude of the deeds to be treated is so 
great that I shall make no other preface 
than to entreat my readers, in case I do not 
tell of all the famous actions of these men, 
nor even speak exhaustively at all in each 
particular case, but in epitome for the 
most part, not to complain. For i is not 
Histories that I am writing, but Lives; 4 
and in the most illustrious deeds there is 
not always a manifestation of virtue or 
vice, nay, a slight thing like a phrase or a 
jest often makes a greater revelation of 
character than battles where thousands 
fall...” 5 

This is how Plutarchos announces to the 
world at large the real nature of his work; 
therefore, every statement of Roman-Pontic 
or Roman-Armenian relations must firmly 
implant in his or her conciousness that 
Plutarchos, by his own free confession, ad- 
mits that he is writing Lives (i. e. biograph- 
ies) and not Histories, that is, an objec- 
tive, serious, or comprehensive descrip- 
tion of events. According to him “a phrase 
or a jest often makes a greater revelation 
of character than battles”, and so forth. 
Indeed, his parallel biographies of Greek 
and Roman dignitaries are full of “phrases 
and jests”. Consequently, by every canon 
of scientific historiography, he does not 
deserve of serious notice as a source of 
—- history. Plutarchos will be utilis- 


"Wag Geel a oute ger historias grapbo- 
wen alle bious. 

5 The translation is by B. Perrin, New Editioa, 
1949, in Loeb Classical Library. 


ed here in his descriptions of the shady 
and scandalous lives of his Roman “heroes”, 
especially that of Lucullus, “the benefactor” 
of his own birthplace Chaironeia *; born 
in this small town on the Hellenic main- 
land, and from early youth inured to the 
quarrels, recriminations and gossip of the 
town council, he was a specialist in find- 
ing out the seamy side of the lives of per- 
sons. As will be seen further on, most of 
his statements in regard to Roman-Arme- 
nian clashes will be confronted with those 
of Cicero, the most learned and moral 
figure of ancient Rome, an eyewitness who 
directly repudiates all the grotesque tales 
of Plutarchos. 

Ziegler examines the motives of Plutar- 
chos which induced him to write these 
parallel lives, and finds them as follows: 
to bring nearer Greeks and Romans as 


that the Greeks not only were unlike the 
despicable Graeculi, but above all had pro- 
duced men of action in the past, who were 


6 Plutarchos: Cimon. IL 1-2: “The Greek writ- 
er here describes some dissorders and murders 
which bad beppened ia ee 
neis, which was thew in a distressed condition, 
too small and too poor to mect anything but 


sative tows Chaero- 


print edition of Zeiglet’s stady on 
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babblers in order to enhance the “glory” 
of avaracious Roman stalwarts and flatter 
them for their own mean ends. Throughout 
the past twenty centuries a shameless his- 
torical untruth, highly detrimental to the 
military fame and the noble national tra- 
dition of Armenia, has weighed heavily 
on classical historiography in the interna- 
tional field. The premise proposed and 
embarked upon here is highly thorny, a 
tangled skein which involved the character 
of ancient neighbor nations and, unfor- 
tunately, not least the western traditions of 
modern times. For the last four centuries 
hundreds of European — and _ recently 
American — classical scholars have devoted 
their lives to editing, collating, correcting 
and interpreting ancient Greek and Roman 
texts, trying to find out the truth regarding 
the international relations between Rome 
. and the great Eastern monarchies. In sim- 
pleness of mind and spirit, many of them 
have impersonally endeavored to solve the 
many obscurities and literary contradic- 
tions of those texts. To that extent, this 
writer is grateful to western classical scho- 
lars; otherwise, he would not have been 
able to study those problems in the way 
as he does. But the attested valor of the 
noble kings and the fearless aristocracy, 
the honor of his noble motherland-country 
has been impugned by worthless Graeculi 
mercenaries, consequently, he feels justi- 
fied in exposing the great lie regardless of 
the susceptibilities of the offenders. 


It will be argued, no doubt, that with- 
out Plutarchos, Appianos, Dio Cassius, 
and others, no history of those times in 
the proper sense may be written, because 
these only present a continuous narrative 
of the events in a more or less chronologi- 
cal order; on the other hand, however, 
every well-guarded historian perfectly 
knows that contemporary Roman witnesses, 
orators, and letter-writers, like Cicero, Sal- 
lustius, and others mentioned above, have 


recorded their personal evidence and their 
interpretation of those events, which direct- 
ly or sometimes in a roundabout manner 
contradict the Graeculi fables, and state 
facts in sharp repudiation of Plutarchos and 
the others. By expressing his opinion that 
“Wie neblich, wird dabei die Masse der 
zeitgerrossischeln Literatur neber Pompeius 
stark unterschaetz. . .” Jacoby ® put his 
finger on the defective historiography of 
the current method; nor has the version 
of those events by Movses Khorenaci, the 
Armenian national historian of the fifth 
century A.D., been taken into considera- 
tion in a satisfactory manner. Although 
somewhat remote in time, Khorenaci had 
at his disposal national sources of infor- 
mation which shed interesting light on the 
false claims of Pompeius. An evident false- 
hood (in the case of the alleged victories 
of Lucullus and Pompeius) cannot be per- 
petuated to eternity. The credibility of his- 
torical science is in jeopardy. It is in the 
best and lasting interests of all parties 
concemned to redeem the wrongs of the 
past and prove to an onlooking world 
that certain moral and intellectual claims 
of the West still deserve the confidence 
of the rest. 
II 


The Method of Criticism Which May 
Set Forth the Real Facts 


Judged by ultimate results, the funda- 
mental fact of Roman-Armenian antagon- 
ism emerges quite clear: for nearly four 
centuries (69 B.C. — 325 A.D.) Armenia 
repelled the periodic invasions of Rome 
and held its own with unfailing courage 
and steadiness. Roman imperators and em- 
perors, aching at heart for their failure, 


8 Felix Jacoby: Die Fragwsente der griechischbes 
Historiker, Zweiter Teil: Zeitgeschichte (1926) 
referred Laguer, 
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made a show of attacking Armenia, claim- 
ing victory and sometimes even, like the 
emperor Traianus (ca. 114-117 A.D.) pro- 
claiming Armenia as a “Roman province”. 
All their pretensions, however, remained 
unfulfilled, and their dream of conquest, 
as will be showed below, remained an 
ephemerous dream. Lucullus (69-68 B.C.), 
Pompeius (66 B.C.), Marcus Antoninus 
(36-34 B.C.), the sneaky monster in human 
shape, emperor Augustus (20-6 B.C.), 
Gaius Lucius (1. A.D.), emperor Tiberius 
(ca. 7-18 A.D.), Germanicus Caesar (16- 
18 A.D.), Domitius Corbulo and his un- 
couth legate Caecenius Paetus (52-62 A.D.) 
(their legions were properly thrashed and 
massacred by the Armenian cavalry, and 
were compelled to surrender and pass 
under the yoke ). Emperor Traianus, Lucius 
Verus (162-169 A.D.), Emperor Caracalla 
(208-212 A.D.), and some others, all tried 
their hands in pious ambition and all igno- 
miniously failed. Like the basalt rocks of 
its mountains Armenia heroically stood the 
test and frustrated all their aggressive 
schemes, until a pact of friendship was 
concluded with Emperor Constantine the 
Great (ca. 314-320 A.D.), at Byzantium. 


To elucidate this primary fact and the 
ultimate reality of Armenian — Roman rela- 
tions, ample use has to be made of Roman 
authors, often quoting whole paragraphs 
from pertinent documents. But as the fables 
of Graeculi writers have introduced fantas- 
tic absurdities in detail and these have ren- 
dered the problem extremely complex, re- 
course has to be made to an inductive an- 
alysis of all contemporary or near-contem- 
porary texts, to gather and combine direct 
or indirect references to the daily events, 
relative to the activities of Lucullus and 
Pompeius in the East. This method of in- 
vestigation alone seems to be susceptible 
of eliciting the real facts of the problem 
and show up the utter baselessness of the 
two commanders’ claims to victory. The 


quest for such shreds of evidence may be 
appraised in its cumulative effect. 

This chapter is divided into three sec- 
tions: 

(a) The internal politics at Rome dur- 
ing the years 100-48 B.C. and their imme- 
diate repercussions on the conduct of ag- 
gressive wars against the great monarchies 
of the East, including Egypt. The republi- 
can imperators had to proclaim resound- 
ing “victories”, especially over the great 
and rich monarchies of the East, in order 
to enhance their political prestige at home 
and often to impose their will on the Sen- 
ate and popular assemblies. If they could 
not win real victories, they had to fabricate 
stories to that effect through their Graeculi 
mercenaries (see heading b, below). As to 
the political and social life in Rome itself, 
Sallustius Crispus (86-34 B.C.), a con- 
temporary witness, gives a graphic account. 
After a number of generalities, such as men 
should not pass through life like cattle, 
slaves to the belly . . . for the glory of 
riches and beauty is fleeting and frail, that 
it is a glorious thing to serve one’s country 
well indeed, both through war and the pen, 
etc., Sallustius goes on to describe the 
gradual deterioration of Roman society. 

“,.. Therefore,” says the historian, “the 
lust, first of dominion and then of money, 
increased, and these formed the basis of 
all their trouble. For avarice overthrew 
sincerity and uprightness and all other good 
qualities, and in their place it inculcated 
pride, cruelty, the neglect of the gods and 
barter of all things. Ambition impelled 
many men to become untruthful, to keep 
one thing locked in their bosoms and ano- 
ther ready on their tongues, to estimate 
friendship and enmities not according to 
the facts of the case, but according to pri- 
vate interest, and to present an honest face 
rather than an honest heart. . . It was in 
the province of Asia, under L. Sulla, that 
for the first time, the army of the Roman 
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people grew accustomed to indulge in 
debauchery and drunkness, to admire sta- 
tues, paintings and embossed vessels, to 
steal them whether from private persons or 
from communities, to plunder temples and 
shines, to desecrate all things sacred and 
profane. , , After riches had begun to be 
regarded as a distinction, and glory, auth- 
ority and power followed upon riches, vir- 
tue began to grow feeble, poverty to be 
looked upon as a reproach and blameless- 
ness to be taken for spite. Thus in conse- 
quence of riches, luxury and avarice, along 
with pride, entered into the youth of Rome: 
they plundered, they squandered, they 
highly esteemed their own possessions and 
coveted other people's; modesty and chas- 
tity, things divine and things human, they 
held to no account, they had no conscience, 
no self-restraint. .. These, dastardly wretch- 
es (in Latin: ignavissumi homines) took 
away from their allies all property with the 
worst wickedness. .. They did not wait for 
hunger or thirst, for cold or fatigue, but 
anticipated them all in their indulgence; 
they slept before they had any craving for 
sleep. These habits fired young men to 
acts of crime when their private resources 
had failed; the mind saturated with vicious 
habits could not easily do without its lusts. 
For why should I relate matters which, ex- 
cept to those who saw them, are credible 
to no one...” ® 

As this historical narrative proceeds, 
many instances from the lives and conduct 
of Roman leaders will be produced to il- 
lustate and substantiate the indictment of 
Sallustius. Lucullus and Pompeius, and 


9 C, Sallusti Crispi Bellune Catilinae, Chapters 
I, THI, XI, XIII, and extracts from others, trans- 
Jated by T. M. Neatby and B. J. Hayes, 1894 
Sallusteus is ome of the early Roman bistorions 
who bas been variously criticised by a number 
of competent scholers in the course of the last 
Shree centuries. Some have called into question 
she impartiality of Sallustius in bis description 
of the Roman society at bis time. Quite recently, 
Werner Schur (Sailust als Historiker, 1934) 
seems inclined to think that the historian shows 


many others, were the produce of the social 
atmosphere so vividly painted by the his- 
torian. 

(b) Arising directly from this state of 
Roman politics and morals, a critical exa- 
mination of the ridiculous claims of the 
two pro-consuls becomes essential, because 
among the factors which have contributed 
to the fiction of Roman victories against 
Armenia, are the sources of history upon 
which that fiction is based. In the vast 
critical literature on Roman history in the 
first century B.C., written in every Euro- 
pean language, there seems to be no hint 
whatever as to why no doubt of any kind 
is cast on the alleged victories of Lucullus 
and Pompeuus in Armenia while, on the 
other hand, the activities and real victories 
of much greater Roman commanders in 
Africa and in the Alps are fully discussed, 
apprised, and reduced to sensible propor- 
tions: for instance, Gaius Marius, really 
a great soldier risen from the ranks, of 
very low origin. Marius distinguished him- 
self greatly at the siege of Numantia in 
Spain (134 B.C.); with his strenuous caval- 
ry tactics and charges, he finally conquered 
Jugurtha, the king of Numidia (102 B.C.). 
He was consul seven times, three times suc- 
cessively; he led his legions against the 
Teutones and Cimbri, and saved Italy from 
being overrun by these brave German 
tribes (108-101 B.C.). But as he did not 
learn Greek and despised Graeculi hangers- 
on, Plutarchos tells all sorts of indecent 
stories about him. Compared with the life 
of Lucullus, who even wrote in Greek and 
surrounded himself with a host of Graeculi 
admirers, actresses, and so forth, again a 
work by Plutarchos, it will at once be seen 
that the latter life or biography cannot 


a tendence i bis works; whereas Kari Bauhofer 
(Die Komposition der Historien Sallusts: Inav- 
gural Dissertation, 1953) considers bins « “genu- 
ine and truthful historian.” Looked at the 
Easterss and Armenian vantage point, Sallustins is 
on invaluable eye-witness showing up bistorical 
events is unvarnished truth. 
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reasonably be cited as a source of history. 

Take again Lucius Cornelius Sulla 
(138-78 B.C.), a great soldier, and at first 
a colleague of Marius, of aristocratic par- 
entage. It was Sulla who captured Jugurtha. 
A stern disciplinarian and constructive 
statesman, Sulla brought some order out 
of the shambles of the great Italian Civil 
War (91-89 B.C.) and during his short dic- 
tatorship restored the authority of the 
Senate and enforced a number of legisla- 
tive reforms with a view to countervailing 
the growth of anarchy in Rome end Italy. 

The Sulla-Mithridates war and treaty 
of peace is fully described later. It suf- 
fices here to say that availing themselves 
of the great Civil War, waged by Italians 
against Rome during 91-89 B.C., the na- 
tives of the province of Asia, outraged and 
oppressed by Roman tax-collectors and 
usurers, rose in 88 B.C. and, it is said, 
instigated by King Mithridates of Pontos, 
massacred some 80,000 Romans in the pro- 
vince. Firmly convinced that the Romans 
had no business to be in Asia as governors, 
and for shielding the helpless natives 
against any further encroachment, King 
Mithridates sent an army to the Hellenic 
mainland to clear out also the country. 
Caught in the throes of a very ruinous civil 
war, Romans must have felt great anxiety 
as to the march of the Pontic army towards 
the frontiers of Italy. 


At the head of five legions, however, 
Sulla crossed the Adriatic in 87 B.C., to 
meet Mithridates’ army, which was com- 
manded by Generals of unknown origin, 
probably Graeculi, all of whom eventually 
turned traitor and betrayed their king. Dur- 
ing 87-86 B.C., Sulla reconquered Greece, 
crossed to the province of Asia and finally 
concluded a treaty of peace with Mithri- 
dates, an outstanding achievement by Sul- 
la, considering the state of a shattering 
Civil War at home. But there is no pane- 
gyric of any sort on the great feats of 


Marius and Sulla, two brilliant soldiers 
and statesmen, who saved Rome from disas- 
ters of incalculable danger. There is not 
a word of praise for a number of 

suls and admirals, like Flavius Fimbria, 
Marcus Cotta, Licinius Murena, and others, 
who in various capacities and with varying 
fortunes appeared on the scene of the pro- 
vince of Asia and in military operations 
against the Eastern monarchies of that 
period. In military ability or honest admin- 
istration, none of the above mentioned 
generals appears to be in any way inferior 
to Lucullus or Pompeius. They all, how- 
ever, committed the mistake of not having 
Graeculi poets on their staffs, to praise 
them in shameless exuberance, to distort 
their military failures into resounding vic- 
tories, and magnify their small operations 
as “conquering” expeditions against the 
kings of Pontos or Armenia. 

The moment Lucullus and Pompeius ap- 
pear in western Asia, the entire historio- 
graphic style as cultivated by Plutarchos 
takes on a new and idyllic turn. The form- 
er, accompanied by Archias of Antioch, 
Antiochos of Ascalon, and some others, who 
composed the “history” of their master 
Lucullus ?*, is said to have marched from 
victory to victory against King Mithridates, 
and then defying the formal instructions 
of the Senate, and with an insignificant 
and rebellious horde, to have marched 
against Tigranocerta, defeated the great 
army of King Tigranes by his “clever 
strategy” and conquered the city. Pompei- 
us, accompanied by his “deified” Graculi 
advisor, Theophanes of Mitylene “, is 
reported to have marched even to Iberia 
and Albania, “subdued” also Armenia, be- 
haved with ideal leniency towards the con- 
quered; and above all, desirous to march 


10 M. Tulli Ciceronis: Pro A. Licinio Archia 
oratio, [X.21: “, .. qui Libri won modo L. 
. veram etians popeali Rowen illus- 


brent. . ” 
11 See his works. 
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also against King Darius, the Mede, an 
ingenious discovery of Theophanes!, Pom- 
peius is represented even as a builder of 
cities in Asia Minor. Tacitus, the genuine 
Roman historian of the imperial period, saw 
the work of provincial governors in an 
altogether different light. He makes Calga- 
cus, the Caledonian hero, address his war- 
riors in a simple language: “. . . East and 
West,” said Calgacus, “have failed to satis- 
fy them (Romans); alone of all peoples 
they lust for wealth and power with equal 
eagerness. Empire is the lying name they 
give robbery, butchery and rapine; they 
make a desert and call it peace.” 3? 

Tacitus was a patriotic Roman, a god- 
fearing and independent historian, fear- 
lessly pillorying the wickedness of his coun- 
try and its rulers. There cannot be any 
comparison between a great public-spirited 
historian like him and numbers of Graecu- 
li logographers, who had no country and 
no traditions, furthermore, they were 
neither independent nor honorable, as stat- 
ed by Cicero at the trial of Flaccus in 
Rome, on which see below. 


(c) Following the greatest Roman auth- 
ors of old, the epithet Graeculi has freely 
been used in this study to characterise a 
special type of writer or “philosopher” 
writing in the Greek language, and born 
in what are called “the Greek cities”, es- 
tablished on the Levantine Coasts and in 


13 Corneli Taciti Agricola. The Latin text 
runs: “Asferre trucidare rapere falsss somsinibus 
imperium, atque wubi solitudinems faciunt, pacem 
appellant. The translation is by Gilbert Norwood 
and A. F. Wart. In 70 B.C, at the trial of Prae- 
tor Verres, Cicero (Oratio is C. Verram, Actionis 
Secundae, LXXXIX said: “All the provinces are 
mourning, all the free states are complaining, 
every principality utters its protest against our 
greed and insolence; within the bounds set by 
the ocean, there is no spot so distant, so retired, 
that the lewdness and evil dealing of our nation 
have not found the way thither. The nations of 
the earth overpower the Roman people beyond 
its endurance, not with force, not with arms, not 
with power, but with their sorrow, their tears 
and their lamentations.” 


some parts of Western Asia. The term is a 
contemptuous diminutive, applied to all 
those who by tongue and flattery wormed 
their way into the confidence of any “great 
man”, to serve them in any capacity. Even 
the kings of Parthia were not immune from 
their blandishments, as the legends on their 
coins, such as “philhellen” prove. The term 
is coined by the greatest Roman authors 
and on innumerable occasions used by 
Cicero, the orator and statesman, by Titus 
Livius, the national historian, Juvenal, the 
famous satirist, and more particularly by 
Tacitus the historian. The great falsehoods, 
which have defamed the fair name and in- 
jured the military prowess of Armenia for 
the last twenty centuries, such as the faked 
victories of Lucullus and Pompeius, are 
composed of this type of Graeculis. It is an 
Armenian’s bounden duty to expose them 
and show up the real value of their literary 
exercises, and their character in true colors. 
The main source of information in this 
respect is Cicero, who defended his client 
Flaccus m a crowded jury-court at Rome 
in 59 B.C. 


Lucius Valerius Flaccus came from one 
of the oldest aristocratic families of Rome. 
He was praetor in 68 B.C. when Cicero 
was the Consul. He had been a military tri- 
bune in Cilicia, quaestor in Spain, and 
finally pro-praetor (governor) of the Pro- 
vince of Asia during 60 B.C. When he re- 
turned to Rome in 59 B.C., one Decimus 
Laelius prosecuted him for extortions dur- 
ing his governorship, and as witnesses for 
the prosecution, Laelius had brought to 
Rome at great expense a number of Greeks 
from Lydia, Mysia, Phrygia, etc. Cicero de- 
fended his client Flaccus by a long and 
clever oration. The following are some of 
his salient sentences from the speech: 

“First I will say this,’ said Cicero, re- 
ferring to the witnesses brought by the pro- 
secution. “It applies to all of them — they 
are Greeks. It is not that I alone would im- 
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pugn the honor of that people. For if any- 
one of our people was ever not unsympathe- 
tic to that race in interest and disposition, 
I think that I was. . . But there are among 
them many honorable, learned wise men 
who have not been brought to this trial, 
there are many shameless, ignorant, shifty 
men, who have, I see, been instigated for 
various reasons. Still this I can say for the 
race of Greeks: I grant them literature, I 
grant them a knowledge of many arts, I 
do not deny the charm of their speech, the 
keenness of their intellects, the richness of 
their diction; finally, if they make other 
claims I do not deny them; but truth and 
honor in giving testimony that nation has 
never cherished the meaning, the impor- 
tance, the value of this whole matter they 
know not. Whence comes that saying ‘testi- 
fy for me and Ill testify for you’? It isn’t 
thought to be Gallic is #? or Spanish? It 
is so entirely Greek that even those who 
do not understand know the Greek words 
for this expression. So see with what an 
expression, with what effrontery they speak; 
then you will understand with regard for 
truth they speak. They never answer our 
questions; for the prosecutor they always 
answer more than they are asked; they nev- 
er trouble to prove what they say, but only 
to make a display of themselves by talk- 
ing. . .” (and here Cicero names Roman 
witnesses, who gave evidence not to harm 
anybody, for their regard for truth prevent- 
ed them, etc.) “... A Greek witness takes 
the stand with the intention of doing harm; 
he does not think of the worth of his oath 
but of words that may injure. To be beaten, 
to be refuted, to be worsted in an argu- 
ment, he regards as a disgrace; he protects 
himself against this and cares for naught 
else. .. To these men an oath is a joke; 
testimony, a game; reputation, empty sha- 
dows; for whom fame, profit, favor, good- 
will all depend on shameless lying? But 
I will not expand my speech; it would 


never come to an end if I cared to describe 
completely the untrustworthiness of this 
whole people in the giving of testimony. . . 
But all the states of the Greeks are managed 
by irresponsible assemblies. And so, not 
to discuss this later Greece . . . that older 
Greece . . . fell because of this defect 
alone — the undue freedom and irresponsi- 
bility of its assemblies. . . At this point, I 
warn you again and again to be sure that 
you remember the instability of the crowd, 
the fickleness that is ingrained in the 
Greeks. . . For as I think your Asia consists 
of Phrygia, Mysia, Caria, Lydia, is, then, 
this proverb ours or yours? ‘A Phyrgian is 
usually improved by whipping .. . what 
shall I say about Lydia? What Greek ever 
wrote a comedy in which the leading slave 
part was not taken by a Lydian? So what in- 
justice is done if we decide to take you at 
your own valuation? Indeed, now I think I 
have seid enough and more than 


other speeches, however, Cicero has said 
still more scathing things about the general 
class of the Graeculi, who loaded with their 
contradictory philosophical doctrines and 
the usual fables of the Trojan War, the 
Argonautic expedition toward the Golden 
Fleece, the Amazones, the Persian Wars, 
and the like, swarmed almost over the 
whole world then known, from Southern 
France (Masilia) and probably Spain to 
every Mediterranean port, to Babylonia 
and Parthia. In another of his great speech- 
es in defense of Publius Sestius, Cicero re- 
ferred to them as Graeculo otios et loqua- 
ci ~— “otiose and talkative Graeculi®, “un- 
truthful and inept”. In his oratorical works, 


18 M. Tulli Ciceronis, Pro E. Flacco Ovatio, 
XXXVIL-XXXVIII, etc, 
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he mentions them almost always with con- 
temptous emphasis, 1® Titus Livius, the 
national historian, mentions cases of “fickle 
and otiose Graeculi,” who eulogised the 
glory of Parthia as against the reputation 
of Rome”. 2¢ The satirist Juvenal had many 
hard things to say about their activities 
in Rome and Italy. 3* Their most severe 
and unforgiving critic was perhaps the his- 
torian Tacitus, who among their other 
vices, thought that the Graeculi admired 
only themselves and wrote poems and fabl- 
es about themselves. 1° 


In the wake of Alexander the Great and 
later, these Greeks by origin or by speech 
spread out even to Central Asia, where gra- 
dually they succeeded in organizing some 
sort of a short-lived state. ?® The political 
vacuum which was created by the savage 
depredations of Alexander, opened up op- 
portunities for these adventurers who. with 
a view to getting rich quickly, minted great 
quantities of valueless coins 

The remnants of these Greek soldiers 
appeared to have formed small settlements 
in various flourishing oases of Central Asia 
and throughout the Persian Achaemenian 
empire: so that when the obscure Parth- 
ian tribe begins to take some shape about 
250 B.C. the Greek settlements already con- 
stituted an integral part of the native popu- 
lation. Nearly three centunes earlier, 
Grecks 7* had surrounded Cyrus the 


13 Jd. de oratore, Book I. 102 and 221 

16 Titi Livi, 4b urbe Condita, Book IX. 18, It 
will be soon explained why they evologised only 
the glory of Parthia alone, and not of Armenia 
as well. 

17 DPD. Iunii Iuvenalis, Seturee, Satire III, line 
78: “Graeculus esuriens. . .” 

18 P, Cornelii Taciti, Asnelinm, 11. 88. For a 
comprehensive study of the opinions of Roman 
authors in regard to the Gracculi, see Bernard 
Hardinghaus: Tacitus und das Griechentum, In- 
augural Dissertation, 1935. 

19 As already referred to above, the issues of 
Greeks in Central Asia have been fully discussed 
by W. W. Tarn: Greeks in Bactria and India, 2nd 
ed. 1951. 

20 Herodotos, I. 151-153. 


Great (538-528 B.C.) and had served as 
his advisors and artisans; it is not unlike- 
ly that they surrounded also the first princ- 
es of the Parthian Dynasty as much at the 
earliest stages, as later on during the first 
century B.C. This may explain the eager- 
ness by which all the well-known Parthian 
kings seem to have been induced to stamp 
the legend philhellen on their coins. ™ 


As Beloch has proved on documentary 
evidence and by a full study of the Mace- 
donian-Persian wars (ca. 333-331 B.C.) and 
the division of the Macedonian satrapies 
after the death of Alexander the Great, 
the Macedonians and Greeks never set foot 
on the soil of Armenia ™*, because their 
strategists knew much better the political 
strength and military potentialities of Ar- 
menia than the Graeculi story-tellers, As 
stated in the second part of this study (AR, 
Spring, 1954) the Macedonians looking to 
the north from the meridian of Arbela or 
the socalled “Parthian Gates”, would see 
the ranges and peaks of Armenian Taurus 
towering over the Assyrian plain in omin- 
ous hues and shapes, inspiring a mysteri- 
ous awe in the onlooker. Greeks could and 
would settle down only in the regions eith- 
er conquered by the Macedonians and later 
on by the Parthians. No individual Greek 
or groups of Greeks are ever known to have 
established themselves within the national 


21 It is very significant that on coins of the 
Armenian kings there is none of those legends 
which are usually stamped on the Parthian coins. 
G. Basmadijian (Hatkaken unthanur dramagitutbi- 
us) (A Handbook on Armenian Numismatics: 
1936, pp. 34 ff.) has shown that none of the 
rare coins of Tigranes the Great, Artavazd, and 
the successors, bears the legend Pbilbellen. like 
those of the Parthian kings, because like Egypt 
and Babylonia, Armenia regarded the Hellenistic 
ways unclean. 


22 Karl J. Beloch: Griesbische Geschichte, Vol. 
IV, Part 2, p. 313, 2nd ed. (1927): "The absence 
of Armenia is common to all or lists of satrapies. 
Alexander never set foot in the lend of Armenia.” 
In his assertion that Macedonians ruled in Arme- 
nia, Strabo must have copied his information 
from one of the Graeculi mentioned above. (An 
appendix on this subject will be added later on.) 
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boundaries of Armenia Major, or the hin- 
terland of the Caucasus. On heirarchical, 
religious and social grounds, mutual mis- 
understanding prevailed until the rise and 
expansion of Christian religion. 2 

Greeks must have strongly resented this 
prohibition of Armenia, which as the sole 
sovereign country did not welcome them, 
as did the rulers of Egypt and of Parthia, 
as usually also of Rome. Evidently combin- 
ing all the bitterness felt by earlier writers 
and as an emobodiment of that sentiment 
of resentment, Plutarchos bursts out in a 
peculiar falsehood, although his spleen is 
formally directed against the rule of Tig- 
ranes. He says: “The Armenian government 
was oppressive and intolerant to the Greeks, 
especially that of the then King, who grow- 
ing proud and overbearing by his success, 
imagined that all things valuable and es- 
teemed among men were not only his, but 
had been purposely created for him 
alone. . .” * 

Here it is impossible to enter upon a 
textual criticism of this paragraph word 
for word, but inaccurate translation of cer- 
tain phrases can and must be pointed out. 
To begin with, Plutarchos’s phrase “ouk 
anaskhetos” means “intolerant” and not 
“intolerable” as usually interpreted; second- 
ly, his “to phronema agrion” * (not tragi- 
con) does not by any means mean “growing 
insolent” or the like, but “fierce magnani- 
mity” or “self-confidence” of Tigranes, 
qualities which are more in harmony with 
the whole life of the great king, the more- 
so, as Plutarchos further on says of Tig- 
ranes: “.. . He is a man of strong body 


23 A short sketch of these variius grounds will 
be presented later. 

24 Plutarchos, Lacalles, XXI. 3. 

25 cf. Cl. Lindskog et Z. Ziegler: Pluserchi 
Vites Parallelae, Vole I (1914), P. 424, line 18. 
For centuries mss and earlier editions of 


178i; che wocd “pies 
LN, coe word “veeeae eae ated, 


dence. * ; 
From all this it follows that the alleged 


castigated by Cicero in his defense of Flac- 
cus in 59 B.C., but in morals and character 


Armenia with the more mendacity, because 
their entrance into the land was prohibited. 
It cannot be definitely ascertained where 
and when these Graeculis accompanying 
Lucullus and Pompeius wrote their com- 
positions; or whether it were these composi- 
tions which the two commanders sent to 
the Senate as official dispatches. When re- 
turning from the East at the end of 62 


means “sense, noble thought, courage”, etc. It 
that Lacalles and P  — 


37 cf, Walter Onto: H & Archaeolo- 
gie, 1939, Vol. I, Tafel XII, No. 7: a hitherto un- 
silver ng the legend Tigranes. 
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B.C., Pompeius demanded a triumph and 
wholesale ratification of his “arrangements” 
in the East, including “the victory” over 
Armenia. Lucullus opposed him by all 
means at his power: “Moreover,” says 
Dio, #8 “Lucius Lucullus, whom Pompey 
had once treated with contempt when he 
met him in Galatia, was very bitter against 
him, demanding that he render an account 
individually and separately of everything 
that he had done instead of asking for the 
approval of all his acts at once. He main- 
tained that it was only fair, in any case, 
that Pompeys acts, as to the character of 
which no one knew anything, should not 
all be confirmed by a single vote, as tf 
they were the acts of a master. And since 
Pompey had furthermore set aside some of 
Lucullus’ own arrangements, he demanded 
that an investigation of the acts of each 
should be made in the Senate, in order that 
they might ratify whichever suited them. 
He was strongly supported by Cato and 
Metellus and the rest, who were of the 
same mind with them. . ” 


So, to use a popular speech, the cat is 
let out of the bag. In 60 B.C., just over a 
year after the return of the conquering hero 
Pompeius from the East, in a full session 
of the Senate, none of whose members 
could be unaware of the facts, Lucullus 
challenged the veracity of the claims of 
Pompeius of having conquered Mithridates 
and Armenia; the most honest Senator, Ca- 
to, Metellus, and the rest of the Senators 
“were of the same mind”. 


So in the Senate, the Supreme Legisla- 
ture of the Roman Republic, “no one knew 
anything” about the victory of Pompeius 
in Armenia, only after six years after the 
victory in 66 B.C.; nevertheless, Plutarchos, 
illumined by the above-mentioned Graecul- 
is, knew it definitely more than a century 


28 Dio Cassius, Book XXXVII, Ch. 49. 45. 
Translated by Earnest Cary (1914), in Loeb 
Classical Library, Vol. ILI, p. 176 f£ 


and half later, and Th. Mommsen ** decid- 
ed it about 2000 years later. Is it to be 
deduced from these statements in the 
Senate that Pompeius did not send any 
official dispatch at all regarding his ex- 
ploits in the East? Did the chancellory of 
the Senate keep a proper file of the official 
dispatches sent by the Imperators from the 
war fronts? It lies beyond the scope of 
this study to dwell long on these details. 
In the course of the narrative which fol- 
lows, this writer will presume at least until 
further light dawns from uncovered monu- 
ments — that, while he pretended to be 
fighting in Iberia, Albania, and obtaining 
“the submission” of Armenia, Pompeius was 
in fact carrying on personal usurious trans- 
actions in Alabanda, Mylasa *° and other 
prosperous cities of Caria and on the 
Aegean Coast; and that, Gabinius, or Af- 
ranius, or some other Legates devoted to 
himself, were skirmishing with the forces 
of Mithridates and cruising along the Cau- 
casian Coast. 


Amid the consternation and nervousness 
occasioned by the First Catilinian Conspi- 
racy (66-65 B.C.), the year of the alleged 
victory of Pompeius, there could not have 
been much public interest in Rome as to 
his activities in the East. After returning 
in 66 from Africa, where he was governor, 
Catilina became a candidate for the Con- 
sulship in 65, the election for which would 
in regular course take place in July, 66. He 
was, however, obliged to withdraw from 
his candidature, as an indictment for ex- 
tortion in Africa was brought against him 
by Publius Clovius Pulcher, the friend 


39 R. Y. Tyrrell and L. C. Purser: The Cor- 
respondence of M. Tullius Cicero, 20d ed, (1906), 
Vol. H, Introduction, p. IX, says in a sarcastic 
style: *... The whole peck of misor feuille tou- 
istes follow in full cry the lead of the sovras 
savent, the prince of historical epoch-makers, 
a aR Mommsen. 

, ad Fom., XIII, 56. 1-3. Letter ad- 
dani to Q. Minoucius Thermus. Cicero wrote this 
letter from Cilicia in 51 BC. where he was pro- 
consular governor of the province. 
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of the young Armenian prince at Rome, as 
we shall see, fraudulently abducted by 
Pompeius. In despair but determined, Cati- 
line gathered around himself a number of 
bankrupts, debtors, etc., now formed a plot 
(the first conspiracy) to murder the new 
Consuls when they entered on office on Jan- 
uary 1, 65, and seize the Consular power for 
himself and his friends. The design be- 
came known and its execution was conse- 
quently postponed until the meeting of 
the Senate on February 5, when the mas- 
sacre of the Senators and Consuls was to 
have been made a general one. This time 
also it failed. But Catilina, undeterred, or- 
ganized plot after plot in 65, 64, 68, keep- 
ing the executive authorities, the entire 
Senate and the populace in Rome on teth- 
erhooks all the time. It must be repeated, 
these most troubled years (66-63 B.C.) 
is profoundly material to the problem 
under discussion. These are exactly the 
years during which Pompeius pretended to 
have waged war against Mithridates and 
conquered other nations. Even if he sent 
dispatches on his exploits, it is unlikely that 
much notice of them would have been 
taken in Rome, which was under a serious 
threat of general massacre and conflagra- 
tion. 


Even in much quieter years the rulers 
and society at Rome did not take the slight- 
est interest in imperial affairs outside the 
city and Italy, except when on account of 
personal animosities and often as a mark 
of public service individual optimates or 
knights prosecuted such of the provincial 
governors who during their office had 
been guilty of gross extortion, cruelty, or 
oppression of the provincial natives. Cice- 
ro himself relates his personal experience of 
the utter indifference of Roman society re- 
garding the provinces in both touching and 
amusing language. In 75 B.C. when he was 
81 years old, he was elected quaestor for 
Lilybaeum in Sicily. As a unique provincial 


magistrate (except the younger Cato and 
two others) Cicero acquired golden opin- 
ions both of the Sicilian natives and the 
authorities in Rome, through his integrity, 
impartiality, and above all, by his absolute- 
ly disinterested service. He returned to 
Rome in 74 and on this occasion he tells his 
experience: 

“. . . I am not afraid, members of the 
fury,” said Cicero in defense of Cn. Plan- 
cius, in 55 B.C., “of appearing somewhat 
self-assertive tf I speak of my own Quaes- 
torship, however successful it was. Yet I 
feel that I have since then been in such 
posts of supreme authority (i. e. praetor 
and consul) that there is not so very much 
glory for me to look for from the merits of 


own. Indeed, I will tell you this in all truth- 
fulness: I imagined at the time that men 


81 Pro Cu. Plancio Oratio. 63-65. The transla- 
tion is by H. Maidment and A. H. Allcroff, 1892. 
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ing that I was on my way back from my 
province, he cried: ‘O, indeed! From Africa, 
I believe? Now thoroughly disgusted, I 
exclaimed peevishly, ‘No, from Sicily’. 
Thereupon, someone else, as if he knew 
everything, said, ‘What! Don’t you know 
that our friend has been Quaestor at Syra- 
cuse?’ Well, I left off fuming, and made 
myself out to be one of them who had come 
to drink the waters. . .” 


If the Roman society had no knowledge 
of the presence in Sicily of Quaestor Cicero, 
almost at the next door to Rome, and the 
main granary of their daily bread; if that 
society had no idea whatever of the ideal 
administration of that province by Cicero 
as against a number of previous extortion- 
ate praetors and quaestors, how much more 
the Roman nobility would have cared to 
interest itself in the activities and “victories” 
of Lucullus and Pompeius in the then Far 
East in Pontos and Armenia, especially in 
those years when their own life or property 
were in imminent danger by the succes- 
sive plots of CatilinaP? Even if those two 
commanders really sent official dispatches 
to the Senate — in the case of Pompeius 
it is strongly to be doubted — from month 
to month, which Senator ar Praetor would 
have cared to study or understand it at 
all? There were neither maps or guide 
books or historical manuals on the Eastern 
monarchies, besides. there were bribed 
agents whom the Commanders maintained 
in Rome to further their fame and “victor- 
ies” In the Senate or ruling circles, how 
many knew anything at all of Pontos, Ar- 
menia or Parthia? Here 1s where their Grae- 
culi advisors and historians came in and 
supplied the “information” for the gui- 
dance of both the Commanders and the 
Senate. ** 


82 W. Fabricius: Theophanes vow Mitylene und 
Delius. Dissertation, 1888. Here Fabricius minute- 
ly discussed the real Armenia and what Theo- 
phanes was likely to know accurately in regard 
to the region. 


Under these circumstances, Lucullus andi 
Pompeius could ~ and did — represent 
their exploits to their hearts’ desire; they 
claimed victories over the eastern munar- 
chies and celebrations of triumphs in Rome. 
From the standpoint of the East, those 
theatrical performances in Rome would 
have not mattered in the least, had they 
not imposed their shameless lies on the 
world of posterity to such an extent as to 
defy the ingenuity of generations of de- 
voted classical scholars. In heavy type, by 
the heading entitled Some incredible 
statements m the original authorities *, 
T. Rice Holmes gives full expression to the 
misgivings and profound perplexities of 
dozens of conscientous investigators, who 
studying the texts feel that there is some- 
thing fundamentally wrong in the ridicul- 
ous pretensions of Lucullus and Pompeius, 
yet they cannot and would not depart from 
the conventional records of Graeculi au- 
thors, in order to go thoroughly into the 
Armenian historical literature and national 
tradition, confront the real military skill ** 
of the two Roman commanders and the 
strength of their disgruntled, motley legions 


88 T. Rice Holmes: The Roman Republic and 
the Founders of the Empsre, 1923, Vol. I, p. 345. 
If students wish to study these problems, they 
should read pp. 398-436 of this book which bears 
the title Lucallus is the Third Mithridatic War. 
That some progress towards the truth has been 
made is evident from the Cambridge Amcient 
History. In Volume IX of this work, there are 
some chronological tables at the end, eokncd 
prebably esther by Sir W. Tarn, or Prof. H. 
Last. In Table II, the following dates relative to 
Roman-Armenian war have been recorded: 67 
B.C. — Pompey’s Campaign Against Iberi and 
Albani; 64 B.C. — Pompey in Syria: end of 
Seleucid Monarchy. It will be noted that the 
scholar who wrote this chronological table has 
given up the story that Pompeius advanced to 
Artashat in 66 BC, and obtained the “abject 
surrender” of Tigranes. Indeed this is some scien- 
tific progress, In the narrative that follows, this 
point will be discussed in historical context. 

4 M. Tullis Ciceronis: de Academica, Book 
11.2: . in Asiam factus imperator venit (Lucul- 
lus), cum esset Roma profecturs rei msiliteris ru- 
dis”, Thus Cicero who asia Lucullus personally 
says that he was ignorant of military affairs, when 
he went to Asia. 
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with the virile national army of Armenia 
imbued with feudal fealty to its great sov- 
ereign and martial aristocracy. 

Having outlined to some extent the inter- 
national atmosphere of the first century 
B.C. and briefly explained the nature of 
the literary sources upon which the western 
traditions is based, it remains now to tell 
the story of armed conflicts, which inter- 
mittently took place between Rome and 
Armenia, their immediate causes and real 
character. Here the defensive war of Mith- 
ridates the Great of Pontos against the 
Roman aggressors is taken into account in 
so far as it is incidental to the main theme, 
the Roman-Armenian war. Modern text- 
books on ancient history in all languages 
contain full accounts of the Roman-Pontic 
clashes, although the Graeculi falsifica- 
tions are so involved — and often so con- 
tradictory — that they hardly yield to a 
clear exposition. 

Even Appianos **, the Roman historian, 
has noticed the impossibility of segregating 
the share of Pontos and Armenia in repuls- 
ing the Romans. After describing the second 
Mithridatic war at some length and the 
parts played by the two great kings against 
Sulla, Fimbria, Lucullus, Pompeius, etc., 
he winds up his narrative as follows: 

“. . It has been impossible to distin- 
guish all these exploits by nations, since 
they were performed at the same time and 
were complicated with each other. Those, 
however, which could be separated, I have 
arranged each by itself...” ** 

In slightly differing phrasing, T. Rice 
Holmes says almost the same thing: 

“.. . When the records of a war leave 


85 Appianos: Mitbridatica, 62 ff. What is now 
called the Third Mithridatic War (ca. 72-68 B.C) 
Appianos seems to name it as the 

86 Ibid, 119. In the works of Appianos, like 

Dio Cassius, and 


room for doubt even as to the year in which 
this or that campaign occurred, one cannot 
expect satisfactory information about stra- 
tegy or tactics. Such are the materials for 
the history of the campaigns of Lucullus. 
First of all we have to inquire in what year 
Nicomedus, the king of Bithynia, died and 
when the war began. . .” ** 

Yet, the same author, as will be seen 
in the next section, thinks that “from the 
story of Cyzicus and of Tigranacerta that 
he (Lucullus) had the eye of a tactician 
and the courage to put everything to the 
hazard for a great end.” Leaving the details 
in the narrative which follows, I will use 
here the personal pronoun and say that 
from all known facts recorded by Roman 
and Greek historians, Lucullus had a very 
sharp eye for compelling the unfortunate 
provincials to leave him legacies imposing 
his worthless coins or currencies on the 
province of Asia, Cyprus and the Aegean 
islands, and for Greek actresses in the 
theaters of Cyzicus and Tralles. 


Il 


Tigranes the Great and Various Roman 
Commanders 


First of all, why do we call Tigranes 
“the Great”? It is the Roman historians 
who have conferred the title on the heroic 
Armenian king. Being either contemporary 
to the events like Cicero, or having first 


87 See Footnote 33, Vol. I, p. 398; cf. O. EB. 
Schmidt: Der Briefwechsel Ciceros vow seinens 
pro-howsulat in Cicilies bis zur armor 
derung (1893). Letter 37, opp. p. 203. Now look 
at Th. Mommsen, The History of Rome, 
Trans. Vol. IV (1877), p. 61: “. . . Bat 

Armenia were not settled. 
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establishing the lost dominion of Rome 
Mediterranean. . .” As will be shown, this 
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hand records at their disposal, these Roman 
historians personally knew the unvarnished 
truth independently of the Graeculi wri- 
ters. 

In his great speech in defense of the bill 
brought by Gaius Manilius, a tribune of 
the Plebs, in 66 B.C. for conferring imperi- 
um (sole command) on Pompeius in the 
war against Mithridates and Tigranes, 
Cicero addressing the people in the Forum, 
called them duobus potentissimis regibus” 
— “the two most powerful kings”. ®? Vel- 
leius Paterculus ®° calls him“.. Tigranem, 
regum maximum” — “the supreme, or 
superior, king”. Plinus the Younger “, 
describing how Tigranes settled Arab no- 
mad tribes in the passes of Mt. Amanus 
as agricultural communities, calls him “Tig- 
ranes Magnus” — “Tigranes the Great”. 

Looking around themselves, and making 
some mental comparisons, these authorita- 
tive Roman historians saw too much petti- 
ness and selfseeking, and knowing the cour- 
age and generosity of Tigranes, they be- 
stowed on him the well-deserved title. Our 
national historians of the classical age, M. 
Khorenaci, Agathangeghos. Buzand, Gh. 
Pharpeci, Eghishe and others, have no 
such title for Tigranes, because they con- 
sidered all their kings and heriditary no- 
bility great and victorious, except where, 
as will be seen in the next part, they blam- 
ed them by name and condemned them by 
detailing their evil deeds. Khorenaci “* 
alone calls Trdat (Tiridates) “the Great” 
(caP 282-326 A.D.) on several occasions, 


38 M. Tullis Ciceronis, de lege Manilia, II. 4. 
“|. a serious and dangerous war is at the mo- 
ment being waged against our (Roman) tribu- 
taries and allies by two most powerful kings, 
Michridates and Tigranes. . .” 

80 11.33,37. 

40 C, Plinius Secundi, Naturalis Historias, Book 
VI, ch. 142. 28 (32). This paragraph by the 
younger Pliny, the great Roman scientist and 
ethnographer, relative to the magnanimity of 
Tigranes, has never been mentioned by modern 
historians, at least not known to me. 

41 Patmnthiun Haiots, Book II, Chapter 1 42, 
et passim. 


because Trdat accepted the Christian reli- 
gion and patronized the newly-established 
church. He uses such phrases as “because 
of the brave man Trdat the Great”. As to 
the Graeculi writers, they were prone by 
perverted inclination to tell sadistic stories 
about the great Eastern monarchs, such as 
Mithridates of Pontos murdering a number 
of his wives, sons and concubines, or kings 
of Bithynia or Pergamon having numbers 
of illegitimate children and so on; these 
Graeculi, as Cicero and Tacitus said, did 
not see any greatness out of their own lit- 
tle selves. “. . . I cannot but think that,” 
writes Mahaffy, “the constant assertion of 
the illegitimacy of Egyptian princes and 
princesses was an invention of Hellenistic 
historians in the interest of the Romans.” * 
It is certain that these Hellenistic histor- 
ians 4? wrote harder and more jovial stories 
about the Romans, but for obvious reasons 
did not dare publish them for general 
reading, because they were anxious to se- 
cure wherever possible the patronage of 
cultivated and rich families in Rome and 
their protection in the provinces. 
x *« * 

It would be idle to believe that the 
Great King Tigranes did not leave some lit- 
erary monuments to immortalize his life 
and actions. Just like the two steles record- 
ed by King Artashes (ca. 200-160 B.C.), 


42 E, H. Mahaffy, The Empire of the Ptolo- 
gies, 1885, p. 427. One might go a step ahead 
and say that there was something inherently vici- 
ous in those writers, a sense of grievance which 
irresistably impelled them to wreak vengeance 
on one and all. These Graeculi were intelligent 
men, philosophically minded, who could milk and 
discuss many topics in surroundings in Asia and 
Egypt, where nobody took any notice of them. 
They were often hungry and ready to do any 
menial work to earn a living. They rightly felt 
angry against the world that did not appreciate 
their knowledge. cf. Gaston Boissier: Céceronw et 
ses amis, 1877, p. 16, and footnote. 

48 “Hellenistic” is a modern expression, coined 
by the German historian Droysen about a century 
ago, to cover the States and the historians which 
arose after the death of Alexander the Great. 
The Romans uniformly called these historians 
Craeculi. 
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which were discovered in 1932 on the 
shores of Lake Sevan, it is very likely that 
such monuments or inscriptions lie buried 
in the subsoil of the sacred Homeland in 
one of the well-known historical sites. Con- 
sequently, national and foreign sources 
regarding the date of his birth, his youth, 
his accession to the throne vary to some 
extent. According to Khorenaci, the na- 
tional historian, Tigranes was the son of 
King Artashes (ca. 118-97 B.C.; see AR, 
Winter issue, 1958, p. 70) and succeeded 
to the throne in the 19th year “ of King 
Arshakan of Parthia (Mithridates I1); but 
the exact year of accession of the Parthian 
king cannot be established. Hence combin- 
ing all data from manuscript variants and 
other sources, and following mainly the 
chronological scheme drawn by Stepan Mal- 
khasiants ** in 1885, the reign of Tigranes 
is dated between the years 92-60 B.C., a 
dating which is in sharp disagreement with 
the Roman chronology, no doubt more ac- 
curate and reliable, because it is firstly 
contemporary and secondly because the 
history of Rome during those years has 
been recorded more or less continuously 
and by many eyewitnesses. 

According to the Roman scheme of chro- 
nology, King Tigranes succeeded King 
Artoades (Artavazd) who is said to have 
been removed by King Mithridates II of 
Parthia, and Tigranes, said to have been a 
hostage in the Parthian court for some time, 
mounted the throne of Armenia in 95 B.C.; 
the Graeculi sources recorded by Plutarchos 
further add that Tigranes had to surrender 
70 valleys in the Eastern provinces to Par- 


‘+ In one of che best aise of Khorenatts, cent 
written in the early 12th century for Arch 
Nerses Lambronaci, it is recorded instead “to the 
49th year of the reign of the Parthian king”. 
This chronological question is an intricate one 
and cannot be easily unravelled here without 
—_ various Armenian texts and discussions 

scholars, which took place in the course of the 

ie ene 

oe oe ee ee 
of Stepenos Taronaci, pp. 318 


thia as a ransom (see below some mistakes 
as to dates and historical facts cited above). 
The year of the death of Tigranes may be 
determined more accurately. In his speech 
for the defense of Publius Sestius “*, Cice- 
ro states that Tigranes was still on the 
throne in 56 B.C.; whereas Dio Cassius 4 
in his narrative of the campaign of Crassus 
against Parthia in the year 54 B.C. says 
that: “. .. For he (King Orodes of Parthia) 
had it in mind to lead an expedition in per- 
son against that part of Armenia which had 
once belonged to Tigranes, in order that 
Artabazes ( Artavazd), the son of Tigranes, 
the king of the land at that time, should 
send no assistance to the Romans through 
fear for his own land. . .” 

Thus, Tigranes must have passed away 
between 56 and 54 B.C., probably in the 
year 55, a year in which the Roman Repub- 
lic was floundering in complete anarchy 
and famine: the Consuls and other magis- 
trates could not be elected until the month 
of July, owing to the fears produced by riot- 
ing mobs. Rival armed bands led by notori- 
ous senators like Publius Clodius and Milo 


**Pro P. Sestio Oratio, 58-59 This is one of the 
most i iaten tii een, 


47 Book XL, eb. 16.2. Very probably the his- 
by his care- 


48 Lacullus, XXI. 5-6. In due course Paul Groe- 
be and other critics will be quoted to prove 
“the monkey-faced” Appius Claudius Pulcher’s 
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fabricated to flatter Lucullus, and is copied by 
Plutarchos. 


ful historical event. Appius Claudius Pul- 
cher never went to Tigranes in the year 
70, as Plutarchos asserts; the latter had con- 
fused Claudius’ governorship of the pro- 
vince of Cilicia in the years 53-51 B.C., 
with an alleged mission of his (commission- 
ed by Lucullus) to go to Tigranes in 70 
B.C. Anyhow, Plutarchos implies the Arme- 
nian king to have been on the throne for 
25 years in 70; hence it is assumed that his 
reign began in 95 B.C. Nor is there any 
other historical source to establish the 
statement of Lucian **, who says that 
King Tigranes lived 85 years, having been 
born in 140 B.C Having regard to the se- 
quence of events which Rome brought face 
to face with Pontos and Armenia, it seems 
reasonably safe to place the rule of King 
Tigranes from 93 to 55. The original sources 
do not also agree in respect to the parentage 
of the great king. As stated above, Khorena- 
ci presents Tigranes as the son and succes- 
sor of King Artashes. Appianos *" makes 
him the son of an elder Tigranes, a hypothe- 
sis which must be rejected straightway as 
false, because in Armenian Dynastic tra- 
ditions, testified to by literary sources and 
spread over many centuries there is not 
one instance in the older dynasties in which 
a son of the reigning king took the name 
of his father. The following is the order of 
succession attested to by literary evidence. 
The dates of their reigns are only approxi- 
mate. 


KHALDIAN-HAIKIAN DYNASTY 


King Argishti (ca. 785-760 B.C.) 
King Sardur (ca. 760-783 B.C.) 
King Russa (ca. 733-714 B.C.) 
King Argishti (ca. 714-680 B.C.) 


49 Mecrob. XV. Although writing between 130- 
170 A.D, Lucian may have had an original source 
of information at his disposal. 

Appianos, Mithridatica, 48. As will be seen 
a Strabo and Iuniani Justinus do not 
agree with him. 


King Russa (ca. 680-645 B.C.) 

King Sardur (ca. 645-625 B.C.) 
King Erimena (? ee) 

King Russa (ca. 625-585 B.C.) 


ARMENIAN-ARSHAKUNI DYNASTY 


King Artoades (ca. 217-200 B.C ) 
King Artashes (ca. 200-160 B.C.) 
King Artavasdes (ca. 160-152 P) 
King Vagharshak (ca. 152-188 B.C ) 
King Artashes (ca. 138-117 B.C ) 
King Arshak (ca. 117-97 B.C.) 
King Artavasdes (97?-93 B.C.) 
King Tigranes (93-55 B.C.) 

King Artavasdes (55-33 B.C.) 
King Artashes (38-30 B.C.) 

King Tigranes (20-6 B.C.) 


Hitherto, no one had observed this strong 
hereditary tradition of the Armenian Dy- 
nasties, and until today, often of ordinary 
families as well. 


J. Marquardt 5" (Markwart), who ac- 
cepted the Tigranes of Appianos as real, 
was more correct in making Tigranes the 
Great a younger brother of King Artavasdes 
(mentioned in the list above as reigning 
97-93 B.C.). The disagreement as to the 
father and predecessor of the great king 
is, therefore, between Khorenaci on the 
one side, and Strabo 5? and Justinus ™ on 
the other. The problem cannot be settled 


51 Handes ee 1903, p. 114 ff. Markwart 
has since repeated the same thesis in many of 
his subsequent works. It is regretable that Fritz 
Geyer, in his article on Tigranes the Great (Peu- 
ly’s Realencyclopaedie, . . Zweite Reibi, VII, 
1936, cols. 969-979) has followed mainly Plutar- 
chos and other Graeculi malicious writers, without 
making full use of the contemporary Romans, 
Sallustius, Cicero, and pertinent references of 
Dio Cassius and others. To Geyer, Khorenaci is 
legendarisch. Tigran Erwandian is legendarisch, 
and his modern sources ace Mommsen, Reinach, 
and Fr. Tournebize. I reject his presentation of 
Tigranes as one-sided and unsatisfactory. 


52 XLXIV, 15.532. 

68 Justinus, XXXVIII.3.1-2. At least the ear- 
lier Parthian kings could not be unaware of the 
military reputation of Armenian generals, 
ed by Justinus in XI.13.7. 
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until some new document comes to light 
in the future. 

The Graeculi story that Tigranes had 
‘been a hostage at the Parthian court for 
some time cannot be accepted as a fact, 
because it is refuted by the dynastic quar- 
rels at the court of Parthia itself. During 
this long and successful rule, King Mith- 
ridates II of Parthia annexed to his coun- 
try large provinces from Central Asia to the 
Persian Gulf. No monarch, however power- 
ful, has ever been able to consolidate the 
political unity of Iran for a long time; it 
consists of Khanates geographically laid 
out by nature, which no Akhaemenid, Par- 
thian or Sassanid king has ever succeeded 
to hold together for very long. Mithridates 
II died in 87 B.C.; but during the last de- 
cade of his rule centrifugal forces had done 
their work; almost all Eastern Persia, the 
appurtenance of the Suren Dynasty, had 
fallen out as an independent kingdom. * 
As during the reigns of subsequent Parthian 
kings, Orodes (ca. 57-37 B.C.) and others, 
impatient royal princes made a lot of trou- 
ble for Mithridates II, who must have felt 


54 cf. W. W. Tarn: Greeks ia Bactria and India, 
2ad Ed., 1951, p. 49. 


powerless to suppress palace and provin- 
cial revolts. Under circumstances of this 
nature, Parthia would hardly have been in 
@ position to retain an Armenian crown 
prince as hostage, or recover “70 valleys” 
from Armenia. 

Mounting the throne approximately in 
98 B.C., full of vigor, in the prime of life, 
Tigranes the Great, like Mithridates of 
Pontos, must have strongly felt the shock- 
ing depredations perpetrated by the Ro- 
mans in Bithynia, Cilicia and Cappadocia. 
There can be little doubt that both kings 
coordinated their plans and military poten- 
tial for expelling the Roman aggressors from 
the Continent of Asia Minor. By agreement, 
it seems, the Armenian cavalry led by Tig- 
ranes himself invaded Cappadocia and 
Bithynia in 92 B.C., and drove out the satel- 
lite kings of those provinces, who had made 
their domains as centers of Roman intri- 
gues. 


Before proceeding to narrate the history 
of Tigranes at some length, it is necessary 
to throw a glance on the situation of the 
world then known. 


(To be continued) 


ARMENIA and ROME BETWEEN 
200 B.C. AND 325AD. 


PART IV 
DR. ARSHAK SAFRASTIAN 


THE EASTERN LAW OF NATIONS AND ROMANS 


In one of his casual remarks on the geo- 
graphy and judicial conceptions of the 
Eastern monarchies at his own time, Strabo 
has recorded some ethnographical facts, 
which in themselves are more accurate and 
more enlightening than all classical Greek 
writers combined: 

“Now, as for Adiabene,” says he,1 “the 
most of it consists of plains, and though it 
too is a part of Babylonia, still it has a ruler 
of its own; and in some places, it borders 
also on Armenia. For the Medes and the 
Armenians and thirdly the Babylonians, the 
three greatest nations of that part of the 
world, were so constituted from the begin- 
ning * and continued to be, that at times 
opportune for each they would attack one 
another and in turn become reconciled. And 
this continued down to the predominence 
(epicrateia) of the Parthians. Now, the 
Parthians rule over the Medes and the 
Babylonians, but they have never once rul- 
ed over the Armenians; indeed, the Arme- 


1 Strabo, XVI, 1.1%. p. 745. 

2 The text in Greek runs as te megiste ton 
ethnonton taute ditteloun ontas ex arkbes sines- 
sotes. 

8 The text is: ton d’Armenion ond apax. .. 
To a great measure, Strabo may be relied upon 
jn his relation of the political situation of — 
and events in — western Asia in his or near his 
own time. But his account of ancient history, the 
origin of races, etc., which he borrowed from the 
earlier Greek writers — at least those concerning 
Armenia — are completely valueless, such as 
one Armenios from the legendary — 
expedition coming to Armenia and founding the 


nation. 


nians have been attacked many times, but 
they could not be overcome by force since 
Tigranes opposed all attacks mightily, as I 


have stated in my description of Arme- 
nia...” 


It is appropriate to take up here some 
of the historical assertions of Strabo and 
evalute their significance in the light of 
modern knowledge. He mentions “the 
Medes, the Armenians, and thirdly the 
Babylonians” as the greatest nations of 
western Asia. The appellative mada = Med- 
es is a very old misnomer coined by the 
Sumerians and Babylonians from the word 
mada, which merely meant “land”. Hero- 
dotos must have borrowed the word from 
the Babylonians or Persians, without under- 
standing its original connotation, and has 
turned it into the Median logos. Quite cor- 
recently, to my mind, Herzfeld ¢ interprets it 
as a historical and not ethnic denomina- 
tion: that is to say, the term mada-Mydia 
is a conventional appellative which has no 
ethnic foundation, because there has never 
been a people called Mede. Herzfeld ap- 
plied the term to certain west Persian pro- 


4 EB. Herzfeld, Medisch und Parthisch. Arch- 
aeologische Mitteilungen aus Iran; vol. VII, pp. 
22-23. They were and are today Persian Khanates 
known by the name of their central cities o¢ 


from foreign literature. 


(136) 
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vinces and delimited # to “Media Assyria, 
east of Tigris and Eastern Armenia”. It 
seems to me that a more proper denomina- 
tion for “Media” would be Khanates which 
lay west of the great salt desert. (A Persian 
Khanate is —— or was until recently —— a 
semi-independent principality comprising 
a well-defined geographical area (see 
above footnote 4). From the beginning of 
the Persian monarchy under the Akhae- 
menid Dynasty (from 588 B.C.), only 
strong Shahs could establish some sort of 
sovereign power over the numerous Khan- 
tates *. The centrifugal tendency among 
the Iranian feudal aristicracy was much 
stronger than, for instance, in Armenia, or 
under the Parthian Dynasty, because the 
latter two had been wise enough to let 
the hereditary landed nobility to rule in 
their own provinces. By including Eastern 
Armenia in “Media”, Herzfeld had the pro- 
vince of Atrpatakan in view, a large region 
which extends from the southwestern shor- 
es of the Caspian and the river Eraskh 
{Araxes) to the south of Lake Urmia, the 
most fruitful province of modern Persia, 
as in the past as the homeland of the people 
of Man. * Before the rise of Persia, the 
province was a real “bone of contention” 


5 Cf. Abrabem Katoghikosi Kretac’voy Patma- 
grathius ... ev Natr Shabis Porsits; 1870, Vaghar- 
sharat, ch. ‘28th, pp. 39 ff. For this election as 
Shah of P Persia, Nadir Tehmaz Ghuli Khan, in- 
vited in 1733 more than 40 chieftains of Iran: 
Saltans, Khans, Mirzas, Mirsphis, Vekils, a 
Sheikhs, Valis, Kalancthars, Maliks, etc. to the 
plain of Mughan to agree to his accession to the 
throne of Persia. Among the ae was also 
Abraham Cathoghikos the head of the Armenian 
Church. who has left the sabove-centioned 
most interesting account of the ceremony. 
Among the Iranian dignitaries he mentions Tahan 
Khan of Khorassan, the Serdar of Iran, the Khans 
of a Nishapur, ——~s Sabzavar, 
Astirabad, G 
Tehran, fun, Bandar, Kirman, Shusbee, Le 
Souj-Bulak Darvaz, Yazd, and many others. Here 
ere the made — lands of Iran, the Western ones 
being the “Media” of classical authors. 


© J. Marquart: Erensbabraach der ———— 
des M. Kborenaci; Abhandlungend. konigi. Gesel - 
Ischafe der Wissenschaft zu Gottingen: 
Klasse, 1903, pp. 108-114 Also a Herzfeld: 


ished in the phantom Media. 


or less accurate geographical boundaries 
and the ethnic appurtenance of various 
peoples which lived within. Between 1907- 
86, E. Herzfeld scoured almost every un- 
known corner of Persia; he excavated the 
subsoil and minutely described the monu- 
ments still extant and interpreted the docu- 
ments he discovered. He concluded that ex- 
cluding the powerful confederation of 
Bakhtiari and Lur tribes, “Media” proper 
(or Persian Khanates) consisted of Isfahan- 
Gulpaigan - Burudjerd - Nihavan - Kirman- 
shah regions down the Baghdad Highway 
to Paitag pass. Those who are personally 
acquainted with those areas know the geo- 
graphical unity which links them to each 
other. In the depths of their souls, the an- 
cients believed that providence had deli- 
Sakasten; Archaelogische Mitteilungen aus Iran; 
Vol. TV (1932), the whole volume of 116 most 
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berately created the great Salt Desert in 
order to divide this Media from eastern 
and southeastern Persia, which was the real 
homeland of the Persian stock. 

But the absurdity of a “Median” race 
or of a “Median” empire jumps to the 
eye the moment that the historian turns to 
the earlier authentic history of these re- 
gions. Sumerian, Akkadian and Assyrian 
cuneiform documents have undeniably 
shown that from the second half of the 
third millenium B.C. most of the regions 
mentioned, at least Hamadan-Kirmanshah- 
Paitag pass area, was held by a kingdom 
named as Gutium, that is the kingdom of 
the Kurds, who for about four generations 
ruled over Babylonia and Sumeria. Again, 
a few centuries later, another kingdom 
named Kashshu = Kassites ruled for near- 
ly five centuries (ca. 1650-1150 B.C.) over 
most of Babylonia. This was another Kur- 
dish kingdom with its base of power in 
the Middle Zagros chain. The heirs of these 
kingdoms, the Kurds, today hold the same 
heights and plains in the Zagros, as four 
and three thousand years ago Thus before 
the Greek hagographers came on the scene 
and created the logos of “Media” (ca. 7-5 
centuries B.C ), the lands under discussion 
were held by the Babylonians and Kurds 
in the south, and Caspians, Armenians and 
Assyrians in the north (that is, Atrpatakan 
in its largest extent). Then where the 
“Medes” may be looked for, except perhaps, 
as Herzfeld says, in the more eastern parts 
of Ehaga, Agbatana, Isfahan, and Niha- 
vand provinces, which as mada — lands 
came under the sovereignty of Akhaemenid 
Persia. 

The foregoing rectifications were neces- 
sary to allow a more rigid approach to the 
line of Strabo, where he says that “the Med- 
es. the Armenians and Babylonians, the 
three greatest nations m that part of the 
world, were so constituted. . that at times 
opportune for each they would attack one 
another and in turn become reconciled.” 


Here the Mede is eliminated and replaced 
by the Manneans, which are a historical 
people and as the Parthians had taken the 
place of Persians, the land of the Mannean 
people had come under Armenia and Par- 
thia, Indeed, the two neighboring empires 
attacked each other “at times oportune for 
each, and in turn became reconciled. . .” But 
to say as Graeculi writers do that one or the 
other joined Roman aggressors against its 
neighbor is sheer missapprehension of the 
real outlook and political relations which 
governed policies of the two empires. On 
inductive evidence Tarn? concludes that: 
. The Parthians were the supreme - 
imitators of the ancient world; except in 
warfare, where they could be original 
enough, they never invented anything 
themselves, but always copied from the 
Greeks (sic) whether of the West or East; 
Parthian analogies, therefore, are legitimate 
illustrations, and in the first century B.C. 
there were similarly two Parthian realms, 
one in the west governed by the Arsacids 
(sic), which Romans knew and called 
Parthia, and one in the east governed by 
the Surens, with its center originally in 
Seistan and subsequently on the Indus. . .” 
Indecd the Parthians were the supreme 
imitators of the ancient world. A small 
tribe at the outset, they could not have 
possessed anything distinctive, which might 
be called Parthian. They must have learned 
from the Greeks both of the West and the 
East the minting of coins, because the old- 
established hereditary monarchies of the 
east never minted coins as a medium of 
exchange. “Before the conquest of Egypt 
by Alexander the Great,” says J. G. Milne &, 


“there was nothing that could be described 


as a native coinage in circulation in the 
country; certain metals, usually gold or 
copper, tucre traded in exchange both for 


TW. W. Tarn: Greeks sw Bactria and India. 
2nd Ed. ee pp. 203-204. 
G Milne: The Currency of Beye andes under the 
re ies. In Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, 
XXIV (1938), pp. 200-207. 
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local and foreign business, but they were 
treated as commodities and were not given 
standards of value; they passed by weight 
at the market price. Silver is more rarely 
mentioned in the records of business trans- 
actions. . .” Native Egyptians hardly touch- 
ed the coinage minted by the Ptolemies, 
the “unclean” invaders of their country, 
except as objects of curiosity. So too in 
Babylonia under the Seleucids and the 
Parthians. Among the great monarchies of 
the East, Armenia by then alone the sovere- 
ign power, never had her own coinage, not 
because it possessed not the technical skill 
and means to mint, but because as a pater- 
nal government of its people, it did not 
believe in its morality. Like Egypt and 
Babylonia, Armenians used gold, silver, 
coper and precious gems in trade both for 
local and foreign business. Parthia learned 
its art of warfare (the famous cavalry 
tactics) from Armenia alone. Sallustius 
leaves no doubt about this: 


Fragment No. 66: “In the first line rode 
the cavalry, mail-coated from head to foot, 
presenting the sight of iron-statues”. 

Fragment No. 75: “According to the 
ordinary maneuver of a cavalry battle, 
the squadrons charging in turn, withdrew, 
and by this backward movement, they gave 
themselves space to retum to the 
charge. . .” ® 


These fragments from the Histories of 
Sallustius concern the incidents of Roman- 
Armenian war which was started by Lucul- 
lus; consequently, the fall between the 
years 69-67 B.C., when the Romans had 
not yet met the Parthians and had had no 
military conflict with them and did not 
know much about them, except what they 
could learn from Graeculi story-tellers. 


® B. Maurenbrecher: C. Sallusti dye tog en 
um reliquae ... 1891, Arme- 
wiacum, fragments Nos. 2 $80 (D (pp. re gy For 
a study of Armenian-Roman antagonism, intend- 


ed for students, no more lapenet can be quoted 
without detailed discussion. 


Conte de Brosses-Charpentier, Gerlach, 
Kritz, Dietsch, and finallv Maurenbrecher, 
who have carefully studied these fragments, 
are unanimous in stating that Sallustius 
was describing the Armenian ironclad 
horsemen and their cavalry tactics. By a 
curious misunderstanding, however, this 
military art and strategy has been attribut- 
ed to the Parthians who, on the contrary, 
copied every regalia and emblems of power 
from their Armenian neighbor and friend. 
The political and military contributions of 
the Haik-Armenian empire had grown up 
in the course of the previous twenty cen- 
turies. To the hereditary nobility of the 
land, honor, personal courage and fearless 
self-sacrifice were the highest tests of man- 
hood; they took to the horse from early 
youth and spent a great part of their lives 
on horseback. The royal army had its 
training ground near the headwaters of 
the Aratzani (eastern Euphrates) in the 
meadows of Shahapivan, within sight of 
Great Massis, where the cavalry exercised 
each spring at the hipodrome. '° Imme- 
diately, this raises the problem of the 
horse and its domestication several millenia 
before historical times. The problem has 
been rendered highly intricate because 
the origin of the horse and its earliest do- 
mestication has been presumed on insuf- 
ficient evidence and long before the arch- 
aeological discoveries had brought out the 
original home of the horse. Recent studies 
have shown that the earliest war chariot 


— hippodrome, 
Vol. , p. 316. col 1. 
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warfare, 1! The idea of horse-riding, from 
which developed the army of cavalry, must 
have followed the chariot. 

The scope of this preliminary study 
would not allow a thorough inquiry into 
the military art of early Armenia, closely 
related with the politics of Armenian- 
Parthian nexus. Were it possible to describe 
in full some other aspect of Armenian na- 
tional life under the Arshakuni Dynasty 
and compare them, in as far as the histori- 
cal sources permit, with those of Parthia, 
it would have been seen that the latter, 
suddenly thrown up on the world-stage 
in circumstances as yet deficiently known; 
in any case, a small tribe without much 
social or cultural background, could have 
done nothing better than to imitate Arme- 
nia and its Constitution, as the sole solid 
and sovereign power in western Asia, ™ 
For instance, agathangeghos ™ refers to 
the Parthian political and military digni- 
taries with the same titles as those of their 
Armenian counterparts. 

It is not the old established orderly and 
civilised society that learns from a new 
state like Parthia. In his life-long study of 
Roman-Armenian Parthian political _rela- 


11 A Moortgat: Die bildende Kunst des Alten 
Orients und die Berguoelker, 1932, pp. 50 ff, and 
plates 42f; also, Albrecht Goetze, Hethster, Chur. 
riter und Assyrér, Hauptlinien der Vorderasiatis- 
chen Kuleturentwick, lung im I1, Jahrtausend, 
1836, Institute for Sammenlignende Kulturfor- 
skning, Oslo, pp. 85, 110 ff. These two authori- 
tative works opened a new vista in the cultural 
development of the ancient East. 

22 Ch, Mf. Inuniens Justini Historierum Pbilip- 
picarum Pompei Trogi, Book XLJ. After the 
Seleucid Dynasts of Syria had been exhausted by 
unceasing strife for the throne, occasioned by the 
internal animosities of brothers and by sons suc- 
ceeding to the quarrels of their fathers, the people 
began to look for relief from foreign countries 
and to think of choosing a king, willing to come 
for restoring peace in Syria. They did not apply 
to Rome or Parthia, nor to Mithridates of Pontos, 
but to Tigranes of Armenia, who, in addition to 
the power of his own country, was further sup- 
ported by an alliance with Parthia. . . (See 
below.) 

18 History, Venice edition, 1861, p 32. Written 
in Greek in A.D. 4th century and rendered into 
Armenian in the 5th. 


tions under the empire, Werner Schur ™ 
has gone a long way in defining the actual 
position of the three sovereign powers and 
traces their political relations at the time 
of Emperor Nero (51-68 A.D.). He thinks 
that after 70 years, of experience, Rome 
came to understand that, Armenia, this 
Ritterland of noble knights, with its aristo- 
cracy strongly influenced by Iran, could be 
held off from joining the Parthian empire 
only at the price of excessive military and 
material means. Bearing in mind, however, 
the experience of the continuous life of 
Armenia in the previous twenty centuries, 
and the whole range of borrowing and 
learning, it would be more correct, it 
seems, to say that it were the Parthians who 
were “Armenianised” in their most essen- 
tial military and political institutions, than 
the reverse. 

Looked at from Rome or from the pro- 
vince of Asia, and later on from Syria, 
indeed the Parthians looked formidable. 
But it is often forgotten that this Roman 
fear was primarily fostered by Graeculi 
mercenaries in the service of the Roman 
dignitaries, or of the Parthian kings as 
quoted from Titus Livius in the third part 
of this study, and almost fully confirmed 
by the disaster at Carrhae in 54 B.C., 
where the Roman legions led by the pro- 
consul, M. Crassus, were wiped out by a 
joint army of Parthian-Armenian cavalry. 
Before the disaster at Carrhae, the Romans 
could not have had much regard for 
Parthia, as Sulla’s reception of the Parthian 
envoy, in 92 B.C., shows. It was one of the 
political rituals of the Roman Senate and 
its imperators to claim that like Sulla, Luc- 
ullus and Pompeius also are reported as 
having received Parthian envoys, while 
they were fighting Mithridates and Tig- 
ranes, and concluded treaties of friendship 


14 Pauly'’s Realencyclopaedie. . . Vol. XVIII, 
letstes Drittel (1949), col. 2014. To grasp Werner 
Schur’s argumentation, it is necessary to read the 
whole article. 
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with them, although according to Plutar- 
chos, the braggart Pompeius intended “in- 
vading” Parthia also, in spite of his claim 
of a treaty with them. On the other hand, 
however, if the Romans were of the metal, 
as they are represented to be, they could 
not have held a high opinion of the Parth- 
ian kings who, as will be seen later, in de- 
tail, sent their royal princes and magnates 
to Rome for safe-keeping. 

It has never been pointed out that there 
is no record of any kind of any Armenian 
king sending members of his Dynasty or 
his hereditary nobility to Rome, or to Par- 
thia, for safe-keeping. A proud Dynasty, 
conscious of its national dignity, would 
never think of such humiliation. But Pom- 
peius, eager to demonstrate his “victory” 
in Armenia, wanted at any price to have an 
Armenian prince in Rome. As mentioned 
before, he had fraudulently abducted an 
Armenian nobleman, whom he presented 
as Tigranes, the son of king Tigranes the 
Great, and had brought him to Rome. 
This “Prince Tigranes” was kept in captivity 
in a Senator's house until the year 58 B.C., 
when the notorious Publius Clodius, the 
people’s tribute, helped him to escape. A 
bloody fight took place on the Appian 
Way, outside the city of Rome, between 
henchmen of Pompeius and the armed 
hand of Clodius, in which many people 
are said to have been killed, for the keep- 
ing of the Armenian prince. The political 
repercussions of this incident connected 
with the keeping of this Armenian, result- 
ing in the recall of Cicero from exile, will 
be described in the following part. 

It is one of the recurrent fallacies still 
recorded in almost every textbook that in 
all common military actions by Pontos and 
Armenia, Mithridates the Great was a 
military genius and, as such, the initiator 
of all political and military plans; that 
Tigranes the Great was simply following 
the superior leadership of Mithridates and 
taking the initiative only at the instigation 


of the Pontic king. * 

There cannot be any doubt that Mithri- 
dates of Pontos, like Tigranes, was one of 
the greatest soldier-kings of the ancient 
East, a personally courageous and deter- 
mined leader of armies and cautious nego- 
tiator as well. In spite of all Graeculi falsi- 
fications as to his tactical ineptitudes and 
lack of foresight in various battles with 
Lucullus and Pompeius, minutely described 
for making the latter’s victories plausible, 
he emarged victorious to the end against 
all Romans, with some inevitable strategic 
retreats, as is usual, in all wars. Even 
Cicero ** pays a well-merited tribute to 
the generalship of Mithridates. In the 
trial of Lucius Murena, one of the legates 
of Lucullus, which took place towards the 
end of 68 B.C., the prosecutor Marius Cato, 
perhaps the most honest Senator after 
Cicero himself, had said that the war with 
Mithridates was waged entirely against 
weak women. After enumerating some of 
the military feats of Mithridates, Cicero 
replied to Cato: 

“Do you think that naval battle off Tene- 
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Cicero's speech against the Agrarian Law, 
brought in 64 B.C. by P. Servilius Rullus, 
a popular tribune, for appointing a Com- 
mission of ten men (Decimvirs), with spe- 
cial powers for five years to purchase and 
allot all lands in Italy and “The provinces” 
to the poor citizens. Pontos also was going 
to be sold; in fact, the Decimvirs arrived 
in Pontos for this highway robbery. In his 
speech, Cicero said: *7 

“... But among these royal districts ... 
he (Rullus) adds the royal lands of Mith- 
ridates which were in Paphlagonia, Pontos 
and Cappadocia, and orders the Decimoirs 
to sell them. . . But the war is not yet 
over; King Mithridates, having lost his 
army ... is even now planning something 
against us in the most distant countries of 
the earth. . .” 

A natural inference may be drawn from 
these arguments by Cicero. Responsible 
authorities in Rome were convinced that 
probably in agreement with Tigranes, 
Mithridates had gone to the Caucasus to 
organize fresh armies, return and expell 
Pompeius from his kingdoms, as he had 
expelled Lucullus in 72 B.C. But unfor- 
tunately, he seems to have died in 63 B.C., 
as all human being will die some day, leav- 
ing no worthy successor to carry on his 
work. This means that in actual warfare, 
Mithridates was not finally defeated; and 
that all tales amounting to sadism in re- 
spect to his death and the alleged murders 
of his sons or wives must be attributed to 
the evil-milded Graeculi scribes, who de- 
sired to soothe the Romans for the massacre 
of some 80,000 of their people, supposed to 
have been ordered in 88 B.C. by Mithri- 
-dates. 

The crucial facts regarding the kingdom 
-of Pontos #* have never been emphasized 


. Tulli Ciceronis: de sf maga oratio 
pales contra P. Serviliam iv. pled. ad 
populum, Wi, XIX, 51-52. C aes ae *Muellee’s 
edition, 1903, Vol. Il, part I, pp. 2 

8 There has been an intermittent me 
poe from the days of the Hittites (ca. 1400 


in a convincing manner. In an ethnic and 
geographical sense there was no Pontic 
nation then, as there is no such nation to- 
day. Apart from the cavalry divisions which 
Tigranes sent to help Mithridates, the Pon- 
tic army consisted mainly of mercenaries; 
almost all the generals and admirals of 
Mithridates, such as Archelaus, Dorylaus, 
Diophantos, Aristion, etc., were Macedon- 
ians, Greeks or of non-descript origin. When 
things went well, these commanders seem 
to have served Mithridates well; but when 
the military situation looked hopeless, most 
of them betrayed their king and surrender- 
ed to the Romans. If every phase of Roman- 
Pontic clashes be studied in minute detail, 
it will be found that several of the defeats 
of Mithridates were primarily due to the 
treachery of his commanders. 

Leaving a full description of the provin- 
cial military organization of the royal army 
and the commands of the hereditary no- 
bility of Armenia to the next part of this 
study, it is appropriate to point out in this 
connection that the original sources do not 
mention any single foreign general in the 
army of Tigranes. As will be seen in due 
course, Roman and Greek sources mention 
very few: Magadates, the commander of 
the Armenian garrison in Syria, was really 
Bagadates, a Bagratuni prince. In the heir- 
archy of the heriditary nobility, the Bagra- 
tuni clan (nakhararuthiun), one of the 
oldest priestly families of Armenia, attested 
by Assyrian records *°, possessed the privi- 


B.C.), if the land of Kizzuwatua mentioned in 
cuneiform documents may eventually have to be 
identical with Pontos. First hand 

historians differ as to the location of the land of 
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lege of laying the crown of the king at his 
coronation and girding his sword. * Man- 
caeos, the commander of the Armenian gar- 
rison at Tigranacerta during the alleged 
seige by Lucullus, was a Mamikonian 
( Mancaeos,Mamkeos-Mamikon), a power- 
ful clan in whom was vested the hereditary 
privilege of the marshaldom of royal cav- 
alry. 74 Another Mamikonian, Prince Mene- 
machos * ifs assumed to have deserted 
King Tigranes in 69 B.C. and taken refuge 
with Quintus Marcius Rex, then the pro- 
consular governor of Cilicia, a deadly ene- 
my of Lucullus, though the two Romans 
were brothers-in-law, both having married 
the two Claudian sisters, ie., the sisters of 
two notorious friends, Publius Clodius and 
Appius Claudius Pulcher. 

The multimillinary national tradition, 
nurtured by the theocratic dispensation of 
the ancient East, would never tolerate the 
presence of foreign soldiers as commanders 
of national armies. Such was the military 
organization of Armenia that every provin- 
cial or cantonal armed forces, cavalry, and 
all other ranks, were commanded by the 
hereditary feudal lord, who led them to 
wer under the supreme command of the 
monarch. The faithful liege, a mass of 
freemen and farmers, would never follow 


without the effective power and support of 
Armenia, Mithridates hardly would have 


vis and Baebylomia, 1926, vol. Ul, p. 5 and 28. 
Bagdatti of Uishdush, a devoted ally of King Ruts 
of Armenia (716 B.C.). 


of these fighting princes, their weapons, their 
Seas besc’e Ge aalibe. <i alee eel 
bugles ,and their bugties. Cf. also 

op. cit. 


not a deserter but an agent 
Leosfios. t 


disposed the means of fighting the Romans 
and driving back their attacks for about 80 
years (ca. 98-63 B.C.). As stated above, 
had he not died in 68, he would have re- 
turned to the offensive to the consterna- 
tion of Pompeius, who desired to return 


that Tigranes simply followed the advice 
of Mithirdates. Romans saw their greatest 
enemy in Mithridates, because they be- 
lieved that it was he who had ordered the 
massacre of some 80,000 Romans in the 
province of Asia in 88 B.C. There is no 
hint of any kind to show that the unfortu- 
nate natives of the “province of Asia”, in- 


moral protection to Mithridates and served 
as a point dappui for him in moments of 
distress and crisis. It was the predominence 
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of the latent power of Armenia on both 
banks of the Euphrates between the cities 
of Malatia and Mosul that defended Par- 
thia from 54 B.C onwards, an almost inex- 
haustible reserve of manpower, a granary 
of foodstuffs and every kind of material 
supplies, including horses and weapons. 
Whatever power rules in the Highlands 
north of the Taurus chain, it commands 
also the entire periphery in all four direc- 
tions. King Tigranes reinforced both Mith- 
ridates and the Parthians to the extent of 
expelling the Roman aggression and thus 
maintaining Armenian’s traditional policy 
of keeping the balance of power in western 
Asia, 34 The Euphrates frontier could ef- 
fectively be protected and controlled first 
by Armenia, and then jointly with Parthia. 
The military disaster suffered by M. Cras- 
sus at Carrhae in 54 B.C , just as the mass- 
acre of Romans in the province of Asia in 
88 B.C. (carried out by the natives for 
long time crushed and outraged, probably 
by the instigation of King Mithridates), ter- 
rified the Romans and offended their im- 
perial susceptibilities to the core * Hence, 
they saw everywhere Mithridates or the 
Parthian cavalry chasing them out of Asia 
or Syria respectively. Taught and misguid- 
ed by their Graeculi advisors, Roman com- 
manders seem to have hardly been able to 
identify the armies which faced them. 
These statements are certain to sound 
as unheard-of historical paradoxes, be- 
cause there are no such clear records in 
the original sources; and whatever little 
there is, is scarcely utilized as an explana- 


63 B.C., and sent it to Pompeius, who was still 
in the East (see ad A’t., 1.19.10). None of them 
has survived. 

24 Cf. R Stein: Domitius (Corbalo), in Pauly's 
Real SoCyC PPC ee: . - Supplemental band 3 
(1918), col. 398, as to the national policy of 

enia. 

25 During the year 51-50 BC., Cicero was the 
pro-consular governor of the nertlecarls of Cilicia. 
His several letters written to the Senate and 
friends to Rome betray the constant fear of 
Foo for Parthian raids, which never took 
place. 


tion of the policies of eastern monarchies | 
and their mutual relationships. It is just by 
a hazard that Appianos lets out a line re- 
garding the intentions of Mithridates to- 
wards the province of Asia. He says: “He 
(Mithridates) thought that he should not 
hold (the province of Asia) for long. . .” 
In accordance with the same principle of 
divinely-granted natural law, which govern- 
ed the political relations of theocratic na- 
tions, King Tigranes never intended to hold 
Syria for long, after having pacified the 
country as requested by the Seleucid Dy- 
nasts. It follows that all the faked and al- 
leged heroisms of Lucullus and Pompeius 
of having wrested Syria from Tigranes 
and “conquered” the province are altogeth- 
er false as are all other claims of these — 
Roman commanders with respect to Arme- 
nia. The historical fact is that Pompeius, 
and later on his uncouth henchman Gabini- 
us, bled Syria white and fleeced the de- | 
fenseless population to the skin. Both of 
these men, as well as M. Crassus, robbed 
the temple of the Jewish people in Jeru- 
salem and intrigued between the rival 
Jewish kings with the same end in view. 

The nefarious idea of conquest of other 
peoples’ lands is Greek and Roman. It was 
altogether repugnant to the great heredi- 
tary and civilized monarchies of Egypt, 
Armenia and Babylonia, as the entire 
course of their multimillinary history fully 
shows. It must be repeated that there are 
nations with long traditions and endowed 
with distinctive characteristics, thought 
that gods had laid down national frontiers 
by mountain chains, rivers, valleys, wide- 
spread bogs and other such natural bar- 
riers. Trespassing over each others’ boun- 
dary for the purpose of conquest, they 
regarded as against the commands of their 
gods, and the law of nations; they often 
quarreled and even fought over frontier 
districts m dispute, or in anticipation of 
possible invasion by upstarts, whereas, 
Greeks and Romans had no such law os 
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tradition; the latter even claimed the right 
to place their candidate of a hybrid type 
on the throne of Armenia or have the 
kings receive their crown from Rome. 
The other assertion of Strabo to the ef- 
fect that: “Now the Parthians rule over 
the Medes and the Babylonians, but they 
have never once ruled over Armenia” con- 
firms both the political reality and the un- 
written law of nations in the ancient east. 
Had the Parthians even wished it, they 
would never have been allowed to secure 
a foothold on Armenian soil. They ruled 


over “Media”, because in the political 
vocabulary no such national entity existed; 
it consisted of Khanates, which had no 
status among the old nations. Parthians 
ruled over Babylonia, because on coming 
to power, they found it already under for- 
eign (Seleucid) domination. 


Under the light of the foregoing remarks, 
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1. Critical Research and 
the Historical Truth 


The task set out in this study of Arme- 
nian-Roman relations since 200 B.C in gen- 
eral and in the first century B.C. in par- 
ticular can be accomplished in two ways: 
the first of these is the easiest and simplest 
way and may be accomplished quite quick- 
ly and smoothly, that is to say, by taking 
up Plutarchos, Dio Cassius and some other 
classical authors of similar character, pick 
out from them what seems generally amus- 
ing, spicy and derogatory to the oldest 
civilised monarchies of ancient garb; to 
suppress or leave out of context the rare 
lines or paragraphs of those authors which 
are more correct and therefore favorable to 
those ancient empires, often to add purely 
subjective opinons on them, then compile 
and edit school handbooks or historical 
series and usually call them historical re- 
search. There is hardly any need to say that 
there are of course, many exceptions in 
this general characterisation of modern 
Roman historiography, and some of them 
have been — and will be cited — also in 
part. 

Nevertheless an Armenian who knows his 
mother-country and the commendable re- 
cord of his people through some forty cen- 
turies, who knows also many other coun- 
tries by personal experience and first-hour 
study — therefore capable of a compara- 
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tive judgment — stands aghast at the preju- 
dices and falsehoods which are still current 


in western countries. 


The second method of historiography is 
the hard and scientific way; it requires 
painstaking labor in textual criticism and 
the study of all contemporary literary 
sources in all languages and generally of ail 
earlier or later literature which deal with 
the problem under consideration. In this 
special case of Roman-Armenian relations, 
it requires accurate knowledge of the 
geography, the national-economic potential, 
the social structure and the world-outlook 
of the countries concerned. Since the revival 
of learning in Europe in the 15th and 16th 
centuries, the Roman side has thoroughly 
been studied for its own sake; often 
as thoroughly the Roman interpretation of 
its relations to the East has been adopted 
without any serious objection. 

Items of information from Polybios, 
Sallustius, Cicero, Trogus Pompeius — 
Justinus, Diodorus Sicilus, Suetonius, Taci- 
tus, even from satirists like Juvenal, can 
be produced which place an altogeth- 
er different complexion on Armenian- 
Roman relations — totally different from 
those which are current at present — but 
which have never been utilized for a cor- 
rect presentation of political or military 
events. Most of the mentioned Roman his- 
torians had not only personal and political 
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relationshaps, but also intimate knowledge 
of the public men who ruled in Rome both 
during the Republic and the empire, men 
who loved their country and in their own 
lights faithfully recorded the events of their 
time for the instruction of their future gen- 
erations. 


It is not to be supposed, however that 
all these Roman eyewitnesses usually told 
the bare fact in actual truth: yet when their 
political passions were aroused, in moments 
of revengeful anger or personal invective 
they let slip items of information which 
are meaningful for elaborating the course 
of events they were referring to. Many 
instances of such truthful records especially 
from the pens of Cicero, Trogus Pompeius, 
Justinus and Tacitus regarding the stature 
and power of Armenia will be quoted and 
discussed in due course. Intensive work and 
intellectual rectitude are necessary for criti- 
cally reconstructing the history of Arme- 
nian-Roman relations and not merely re- 
peating or amplifying the prattle of worth- 
less Graeculi mercenaries as Theodor 
Mommsen ! and his followers prefer to do. 


1 Here are produced two specimens of Mom- 
msen’s ridiculous nonsense: 

The History of Rome, English translation, 1880- 
1881: Volume III page 275: 

en ee It was rather the peculiarly oriental 
want of power to take the initiative; and in 
these peaceful lands amidst these effeminate 
nations, strange and terrible things might happen, 
if once there should appear among them a man 
who knew how to give the signal for revolt. . .” 
(note that the kicking out of the Roman aggressor 
by Pontos and Armenia is simply a revolt to 
Mommsen A:S.). id. id. vol. IV, p. 46: “22.0 
Accordingly king Tigranes fell to work there 
(in Syria) without ceremony. Eastern Cilicia was 


easily subdued by him. .... The age of the kings 
Senacheribs 


of Niniveh, of the Salmanezers and 

seemed to be renewed. . .. .the inhabitants 
were compelled to settle in the new capital 
Tigranocerta (ell false, A.S.), one of those 
gigantic cities proclaiming rather the nothingness 
of the people than the greatness of the rulers. .. 
and at the fiat of the new grand Sultan. ... .” 
etc., etc. 

Every one of these historical falsifications should 
be listed im order to show bow the wsisrepresenta- 
tiow of Armenia in particular bas bees cultivated, 
standardized and turned into « slender. Wilhelm 


This writer feels himself under a national 
and personal obligation to probe the prob- 
lem in all its phases to its roots, trace the 
real nature of those relations and expose all 
falsehoods in their nakedness. My Mother- 
land, my noble and courageous ancesters 
have been maligned and slandered, often 
deliberately, by such unworthy sectarians 
like Mommsen, Theodore Reinach? and 
most of their followers, at a time when the 
Armenian nation was not in a position to 
defend its national reputation by laying 
bare these sectarian falsifications. 


The laws of History (leges historiae) 
which the great statesman Cicero proclaim- 
ed two thousand years ago will be ap- 
plied in full sense in this study, and those 
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Ihne, one of the most authoritative historians on 
Ancient Rome, in his 8-volume Roemische Geschi- 
chte(vol. I (1868) Vorrede. page V) passes the 
following judgment on Mommsen: “In his ser- 
ried style Mommsen often gives only the re 
sults of his investigation without showing his 
sources and proofs on which rest his opinious. 
He simply demands his readers to consent and 
does not offer any means for testing the accuracy 
of his conclusions and the evidence on which it 
is based. In the Roman historical narrative where 
so much depends on a critical treatment of the 
sources, an uneasy feeling is stirred up, when one 
has to let himself blindly follow the leader. Es- 
pecially when results at hand are gainsaid point 
blank from other sides.” This weighty and im- 
partial judgment of Ihne on the utterly biased 
work of Mommsen, should be published far and 
wide. Cf, for instance: Ihne. sd. vol. 4, page 
196, footnote 2; id, id. page 197, footnote 3 
and dozens of other places, where Ihne proves 
the falseness of Mommsen. 


2 Just a few specimens of his ridiculous chatter: 
Mithridates Eupator, roi de pont. 1890: Page 
31: “. ... . UL s‘agit sans doute d'une Dynastie 
de le petite Arme’nie’, Perse comme tous les 
rois Arme’nie’ns, ... Aste! 

, o. 33“... . Le race Armenienne, Pune des 
plas jeumes ot des mien doue’es de VAsie 
antérieure avait depuis plusieurs siécles lentement 
accru son domaine au detriment des viellés races 
(which were those other races? AS.) qa 

ient & Vorigine les Contrées montagneuses 
entre le Cappadoce of la medii. ....” e8C., etc. 
It is possible to cite dozens of such crooked and 
deliberately false lines from the books of the falsi- 
fiers Mommsen and Reinach. It is these two “au- 
thorities” which have been very widely quoted and 
utilized by hundreds of honest historians through- 
out the last century. 
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historians who have factually sinned against 
those laws of historiography ® will be repu- 
diated on documentary evidence. It is our 
uncongenial and disagreeable task; on the 
other hand, however, the restoration of the 
historical truth regarding the noble military 
reputation of my Motherland by far over- 
rides any and every sacrifice. 

In argueing out such negative interpre- 
tations in respect of the remote historical 
past, one cannot help in pointing out in 
sharp relief the mistakes of prejudiced or 
ignorant historians in a style that rivets at- 
tention. The genuine nations of the ancient 
East have endured too long the classical af- 
fronts thrown in their face; they should now 
shake off the neutral inertia, which has been 
the main cause of their political downfall 
for the past few centuries and probe ener- 
getically the motives which have inspired 
the historiography in Western Europe in re- 
gard to their old countries. 

There is no hint whatever or any line 
in ancient Roman literature which claims 
a Divine right for Rome to extend its 
“civilising rule” over Asiatic or African 
powers and teach them “law and order’; 
on the contrary with the exception of 
the Court facts and flatterers of the 
emperors, all serious Roman writers, from 
Sallustius down to Tacitus and Suetonius 
lay great stress on the lawlessness and 
criminal wickedness of their own rulers; 
conversely, as it will be shown below, 
they hold out as example of peacefulness,‘ 
the orderliness and the majesty of royal 
power of the Eastern Nations, which they 
emulated and copied eventually. Such a di- 
vine mission was conceived and accorded to 
Ancient Rome by the traditional historians 
of the 18th, 19th and the first quarter of 


3Cf. M. Gelzer: Marcus Tullus gy 7 oF 
ne ge ag 


—- mona Ue absidged  -, 
tumswissen: (in furure as P. $), 
vol. (1939), Cols. 850 ff. 

4 Marcus Tullius Cicero: Pro Dowso Sua Oratio. 
23; id. De rep. If. 3. and often. 


the present centuries, not without some 
subconscious reflexive tendency in their 
minds. The model proved quite tempting 
for a large number of them. Now that the 
spurious doctrine is being challenged all 
over the world and the phase of conquest is 
nearing its end and nations large or small 
in numbers are at least formally being rec- 
ognized as equals before International Law, 
the moment seems to be propitious for in- 
itiating a fundamental amendment in the 
tone and spirit of historical research regard- 
ing the Ancient East in general and Arme- 
nia in particular. 


The Roman Ius Gentium 


As there will be many references to 
Roman treaties in the following pages with 
foreign states and cities, it would be ap- 
propriate to discuss here the Roman idea of 
International law. Did ancient Romans 
possess any conception of an international 
law or what is understood today by that 
term, in their dealings with foreign states, 
nations or individuals, asked A. Heuss* 
on the first page of his valuable critical 
study. Having regard to the differing in- 
terpretations which jurist and_ historians 
have given in the course of the last century, 
he replies yes and no, because such Roman 
treaties or agreements whose texts have 
been preserved intact, are very few, and 
those which have been recorded by classi- 
cal authors, are altogether defective and 
misleading, on account of the inept and 
careless excerpting or copying of Roman 
texts by Byzantine excerptors in the mid- 
dle ages. Bearing in mind the relentless Ro- 
man aggression and the ridiculous political 
pretensions in respect to Armenia, it is es- 
sential for us to learn something of the un- 
derlying “principles” of Roman ideas of 
tus gentium and its operations in actual fact. 


& —— Heuss: Die Phanrnera egg Grand- 
ura (1933), Neue Folge Heff 18. Pagesi ff. 
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The question is inextricably complicated 
because under the Republic (ca. 390-30 
B.C.) there were constant conflicts between 
the letter and the spirit of the international 
treaties or agreement concluded by Rome 
with immediate neighbors or foreign states, 
communities or cities. The Senate of Rome 
-- or its imperators and plenipotentaries — 
would make some sort of Treaty of peace, 
‘Treaty of trading, hospitality, etc. with any 
foreign state and call it eternal, as often 
was the case, but usually the very negotiat- 
or of the treaty, or his immediate successor, 
as the case may be, bent on achieving a 
military victory and cheaply gaining reputa- 
tion and triumph in Rome, or intent on 
provoking a war for the purpose of looting, 
would disregard pursuance of secret in- 
structions ® issued to him by the Senate or 
for personal motives of looting, attack the 
state or the city with which a treaty 
had been signed. 

The Roman idea of ius gentium seems to 
have developed from their earliest custom- 
ary practices or laws which were laid down 
for regulating the intercourse between 
citizens, and then between citizens and 
their immediate neighbors. As Rome grad- 
ually extended its rule all over Italy, these 
laws were equally offered to Latins and a 
number of other tribes inhabiting the 
North and South. In default of contemp- 
-orary records it is an extremely intricate 
problem to unravel the growth of these 
statutes as applied in their international 
relations. In the extant literature Sallustius 


6 Appianos: The Punic Wors. . .76: Here the 


historian describes the savage destruction of Car- 
thage. The actual wording as translated by Horace 
White (in Loeb’s Library) is as follows: “. . .The 
Senate was convened and told them that, if 
within 30 days, the Carthaginians would give to 
the Consuls who were still in Sicily, 300 chil- 
dren of their noblest families as hostages and 
would obey their orders in other respects, the 
freedom of Carthage should be preserved. . . . This 
was voted in public but they sent word privately 
to the Consuls that they should carry out their 
secret instructions” (i.e. che complete destruction 
sof Carthage). And they did  (A-S.) 


Crispus™ seems to be the first to mention 
the tehm ius gentium in connection with 
Rome’s dealings with Numidia, in a pom. 
pous tribute to Roman honor and justice. 
Taeubler® has listed some eleven main 
treaties of alliance friendship, protection, 
hospitality etc. which Roman imperators 
or diplomats concluded with Carthage, 
the Seleucids, Aelotians, Jews and with 
cities or islands such as Knidos, Inityleos, 
Heraclea in Pontos, etc. (between the years 
201-31 B.C.), but in course of time each of 
these “eternal” treaties were violated or dis- 
regarded by Romans sooner than later. One 
after the other all these contracting parties 
were subdued and enslaved. 

In passing it should be pointed out - 
here that in the extant documents of the 
Old-Roman literature, there is not a word 
or reference in regard to any sort of treaty 
or agreement between the Roman Repub- 
lic and the Armenian monarchy. (The ri- 
diculous boasting of Emperor Augustus in 
regard to Armenia is a very complicated 
question; it will be dealth with in due 
course ). 


This may be explained by the facts of 
geography and the political circumstances 
prevailing at the period under consi- 
deration — between the Roman “province 
of Asia” and the western spurs of Arme- 
nian Highlands stood Pontos under King 
Mithridates the Great and his predecessors. 
The Praetor Lucius Cornelius Sulla, the 
governor of Cilicia, tried to inveigle king 
Tigranes the Great, make an alliance with 
him and secure his cooperation against 
Pontos (92-91 B.C.). But the events which 
happened immediately afterwards prove 


7 Bellum lugurthisum. XXII. 3; XXXVIL5. 

8Gugen Taeubler: Imperium Romannum. 
Studien zur Entwicklungs schte des roe- 
mischen Reichs (1913), ff-44-73; cf. Mark- 
wasrt:Die Eststebung and Wiederberstellang der 
armenischen Nation. (1919) ff. 27 ff. Markwart 
fully understood the geography and Ancient His- 

8Gugen Taeubler: Imperiuns Romanum. 
subjects in several of his works. 
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that the great Armenian Monarch spurned 
the sneaky suggestion of the Roman 
praetor; on the contrary, at the head of his 
dashing cavalry, young Tigranes marched 
to Cappadocia in 91 B.C., chased out king 
Ariobarzanes of that country a second time, 
rode another 600 miles to Bithynia 
and chased out king Nicomedes, both 
stooges of Rome. Then the Senate was 
just entering upon one of its bloodiest Civil 
wars throughout Italy (91-89 B.C.), Rome 
had previously so often and so many times 
violated its treaty obligations or pledged 
word, that no one capable of fighting it 
successfully would attach any importance. 
to its friendship. If dozens of former Roman 
treacheries were not enough, the experience 
of king Mithridates of Pontos was an in- 
structive lesson for any Eastern monarch to 
learn. After series of negotiations and ensu- 
ing fierce battles on the Greek mainland be- 
tween 90-86 B.C. Mithridates and Sulla 
signed a treaty of peace in 86 (Treaty of 
Yardanos ). Soon Sulla returned to Rome to 
settle the senatorial party’s quarrel with 
the revolutionaries, which he did by iron 
and in blood. He had left his praetors, Lu- 
cius Licinius Murena, in charge of the 
“province of Asia”. This worthy Roman 
had his own reasons for provoking a@ 
new war against Pontos; in any case he 
enriched himself by robbing the natives, 
supposed to be under the protection of the 
Roman ius gentium. Loaded with wealth 
and temple treasures, he returned to Rome 
and as a “victor” of the enemy, and as 
killer of at least ten thousand enemies, he 
celebrated a triumph. 


Nevertheless the juridical position be- 
tween Armenia and Rome at that time re- 
mains shrouded in obscurity mainly in 
consequence of the defective and inept 
excerpting of the text of Titus Livius, the 
national historian of ancient Rome (59 B.C. 
— A.D. 17), whose minute narrative of the 
then known world history, especially since 


390 B.C. although written strictly from a 
Roman stand point, is the one continuous 
source for pre-Christian centuries. The 
Epitomes of the lost books of T. Livius, 
which seem to have been concocted in the 
middle ages from other Roman sources in 
an atrociously abbreviated phrasing,® con- 
tain nothing of the original historical nar- 
ratives; for instance, Ep. XCVII refers only 
to the flight of king Mithridates to the pro- 
tection of king Tigranes and in the follow- 
ing ones, it tells the mouldy stories of the 
“heroic victories” of Lucullus and Pompeius 
against the Eastern monarchies. It seems 
almost certain that in his full text T. Livius 
could hardly have put the question in 
such commonplace and categorical man- 
ners, because he knew better the real 
nature of the international situation in 
the first half of the pre-Christian cen- 
tury (ca. 100-50 B.C.) and the political 
relation between Armenia and his country. 
There is still much less in regard to the ap- 
proach of Sulla to king Tigranes the Great 
in about 92-91 B.C. in Epitomes LXXV ff. 
Lost are altogether the records and 
memoirs of Quintus Mucius Scaevola, the 
practorian governor of Asia, in 95 B.C., a 
jurist of an impeccable character from a 
distinguished Roman family, which for gen- 
erations had served as Pontifex maximus. 
During the chronic civil war he was re- 
voltingly murdered and his corpse thrown 
into the river Tiber; lost are also the works 
of Publius Rutilius Rufus, a military expert, 
jurist and historian, the friend of the former 
and as an upright dignitary, who being ac- 


®Comparison of Cicero and eno yea 
XCVIII will show: Cicero: Pro A. Liciwio 
poeta oratios IX. 20: eae eae 


exercitus eodus duce won axa wean in- 
ssumerabilis Armeniorsm 


paraphrase of Cicero’s line, spoken in 62 B.C. 
in defense of the Graeculus Archias, with 
interpolations of irrelevant matter. 
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cused in Rome by the horde of sordid tax- 
farmers of the province of Asia, returned 
to Asia and spent the rest of his life in 
writing. 

The truncated state in which the im- 
portant historical composition of Polybios 
the Greek historian (ca. 184-102 B.C.), 
has survived, leaves many gaps for an ac- 
curate reappraisal of the events of the sec- 
ond century B.C; a fragment of his in re- 
gard to the sovereign supremacy and gen- 
erosity of King Artashes (ca. 200-160 B.C.) 
will be discussed in section 3, below. it 
suffices here to say that the grotesque 
misrepresentation of this great Armenian 
king before and during the Roman-Seleucid 
War in 190 B.C. is one of the crying 
misconceptions of classical scholarship, call- 
ing for a complete redress in the light of 
extant fragments. From the universal his- 
tory of Polybios in forty books only about 
one-third has come down to modern 
times. Books 17th, 19th, 37th and 40th are 
completely lost; from nine other books 
considerable parts have been preserved.'® 
Photius, the Orthodox Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople (ca. 870-890 A.D.), emperor 
Constantinus VII Porphyregenuetos (912- 
950) and other Byzantine copyists have 
so atrociously excerpted the original full 
text of Polybios and other classical authors 
as to render the meaning of pertinent chap- 
ters ambiguous or very doubtful. 

Lost are the words of Poseidonius of 
Apameia (135-51 B.C.) and still the very 
interesting literary output of Marcus 
Terentius Varro, the outstanding Roman 
scholar and poet (ca. 183-58 B.C.). In one 
of his surviving works de origine linguae 
latinae he mentions the Armenian lang- 
uage in a sentence which seems to have 
been defectively copied in the middle ages, 
If Terentius Varro was interested in the 


10Cf, Konrat Ziegler: Polybios, Paulys Real- 
encyclopaedie Vol. XXI ean Cols. 1 1578; 
especially Cols. 1574-75. 


Armenian language of his time, he must | 


have taken still greater interest in the in- 
ternational relations of his country with 
Armenia, Pontos or Parthia. 

This deplorable state of preservation of 
the most authoritative sources of ancient 
history such as Polybios, Varro, not exclud- 
ing also the loss of the history of Sallustius, 
and the various works of Cicero, may ac 
count for the fragmentary knowledge of 
ius gentium as concerning the great mon- 
archies of the East. The codification of Ro- 
man public law centuries after at uncer- 
tain dates has naturally very little to say of 
their ancient practices. Even from historical 
sources it is impossible to ascertain quite 
clearly as to how and when did Sulla re- 
quest an interview with king Tigranes, un- 
der what circumstances the request was 
granted; and if really such a meeting took 
place, what were the subjects of negotiation 
between the great king of Armenia and the 
Roman praetor? Although this problem 
should in fact be raised in the historical part 
of the reign of Tigranes, but as some legal — 
issues of international law are involved, 
it seems as well to deal with these in this 
connection. Here Ihne?? will be cited 
literally and discussed: 

Os 8 In the year 92 B.C.” says Ihne, 
“Sulla was in Cilicia as praetor, engaged 
chiefly in overcoming the pirates. Now to 
him fell the duty of regulating the affairs 
of Cappadocia, which duty he accomplish 
ed cleverly, with daring and determination. 
He had very few troops or few available 
for enlistment; but he scaled the Taurus 
mountains and marched into Cappadocia, 
drove Gordios and Tigranes from that 
land and placed a native named Ariobar- 
zanes, as king on the throne. As the circum- 
stances demanded. Mithridates withdrew 
his candidate and even promised to evacu- 
ate that part of Paphlogonia which he had 


12 Wilhelm Ihne: Roewsische. Geschichte. Vol. 
V (1879) page 303. 
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: seized and restore the independence of the 


“Scythian” princes, whom he had subdued. 
“It was the might of the Roman name 
rather than the weapons of Sulla that 
achieved success so quickly and decisively. 
Sulla could even conduct himself as the 
arbitrator of all Asia”. 

Then continues Ihne: “Before him ap- 
peared Tigranes king of Armenia and an 
ambassador of the Parthian king who con- 
sidered himself as the legitimate successor 
of Cyrus and Darius and regarded the rule 
all over Asia as his heritage. (what a fable! ! 
A. S.) From among all Romans Sulla was 
the first to enter in relation with three 
princes and at a meeting on the Euphrates 
he insisted in occupying the place of 


To me it seems incredible that an in- 
dependent scholar of Wihelm Thne's cali- 
bre could write such uncritical nonsense. 
He is quoted above literaly because 
among hundreds of writers on the ancient 
history of Rome, he is alone, to this writer's 
knowledge, to mention a meeting between 
Sulla and Tigranes, although he does not 
quote his source. It is to be supposed that 
he assumed such an international confer- 
ence by his own historical intuition; yet 
even in the vision of Ihne the inertia of a 
fabricated Graeculus tradition seems to 
have worked so effectively, as to make him 
assert, in spite of his clearer perception of 
probabilities, that the all-mighty king of 
Armenia “appeared” before a “nobody's 
son”!® as Sulla. 

Even by Ihne’s admission in previous 
pages of his volume V, Tigranes in 93 had 
driven the kings of Cappadocia and Bith- 
ynia out of Asia minor as instruments of 
Roman policy. Furthermore, as Ihne says, 
Sulla had very few troops in 92 in Cilicia 
and that “it was the might of the Roman 


1The great kings of ancient Assyria gave 
this epithet to usurpers end upsterts. 


name rather than the arms of Sulla that 
achieved success so quickly and decisive- 
es 68 2 ” On the contrary we know from 
the best Roman authors that the city en- 
joyed the worst possible reputation through- 
out the then civilised world. Here are 
only two opinions of contemporaries: 
Iugurtha, the brave king of Numidia, who 
alternately helped and fought the Romans, 
spent enormous sums for bribing Senators 
and sundry, on leaving Rome the last 
time, probably in 107 B.C., he turned to 
the city and exclaimed: 

urbem Verralem et mature perituram, 
si emptorem in Venerit."' 

Again, Marcus Tullius ** Cicero, Praetor 
for the year 66 B.C. addressing the people 
in the Forum, said: 

Ba It is not easy to express in words, 
(Romans) how detested we are among 
foreign nations, on account of the ar- 
bitrary and unjust conduct of the ém- 
perators (military governors) whom we 
have sent to them during these late years. 
For what temple in those lands do you be- 
lieve has been sacred in our magistrates’ 
eyes, what city invisible, what home suf- 
ficiently barred and protected? They look 
for wealthy and well-stored cities, intend- 
ing to find some pretext for war, simply 
from the desire to plunder them. ... .” 
This is the reputation which the republic 
enjoyed in the world. 

Then, what seems likely to have happen- 
ed may be laid down as follows: As 
Tigranes ejected the two kings in 98, the 
Senate in Rome, warned by the first rumb- 
lings of the oncoming Civil War (91-89 
B.C.), must have thought that, here was a 
king of kings, a brilliant young sovereign 
in command of the greatest national 
army then existing, having his base in the 


an Sallustius Crispus: Bellas Ingurthinens, 
16 de lege Meniliae, XXII. 65. Translated by 
A. Waugh Young. 1908. 
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Highlands which had proved invincible to 
the Persians, Macedonians and Seleucids; 
a treaty of friendship with such a monarch 
might have been a great advantage for their 
program in the province. With such ideas 
in their mind, in 92, the Senate sent Sulla, 
their best tried soldier and statesman to 
Cilicia to look out for an opportunity to 
meet Tigranes and negotiate a treaty of 
alliance against Mithridates, if possible. 
To Rome and more than to Rome to 
modern classical studies, Sulla may appear 
as a great commander and statesman; but 
to Mithridates of Pontos, to Tigranes and 
even to the Parthians, he was one of those 
banal Roman fortune seekers whom the 
East had known in hundreds since Magnesia 
in particular, and who on return to home 
in Rome almost all of them were indicted 
for extortion and misconduct by their own 
Courts.'* Under the circumstances as de- 
scribed by Ihne himself, would king 
Tigranes the Great, the earthly representa- 
tive of the time-honored gods of Armenia 
condescend “to appear” before an unde- 
sirable interloper of a common type? 
Having regard to the general world situ- 
ation in the first century B.C., Armenia as 
almost always throughout the national 
dynasties, was in a more favorable posture 
on the world scene than Rome and Parthia. 
Judged in terms of the last few centuries, 
this statement will not meet with the ap- 
proval of most modern historians, whose 
criterion of national greatness is the con- 
quest of other peoples’ lands or the quest 
for raw materials. But ancient Romans and 
Parthians knew Armenia much better as the 
predominent military power which could 
and would effectively strike as its national 
interests required; whereas the Roman state, 
was plunged into the fiercest of its peren- 


16 Qh returning home in 91, Sulla himself was 
impeached by a certain C. Censorius for bribery. 
But it is not known on what grounds the trial 
was discontinued (cf. Ihne, vol. V. page 304, 
footnote 1) 


nial civil wars in 91-88 B.C., and Parthia 
under the moribund king Mithridates I] 
(127-88 B.C.) was enmeshed in violen 
dynastic quarrels and under the perennial 
threat of invasion from Central Asia. 


No, the order of precedence should 
be reversed and the misrepresentations of 
Roman imperators like Sulla, Lucullus 
Pompeius and others as to their attitude 
to the great Eastern monarchs, should be 
exposed; if really a meeting took place be. 
tween king Tigranes and praetor Sulla, it 
was the latter who must have begged an 
audience of the former, went to Armenia, 
probably to Artaxata as ordered, at the 
feet of Tigranes the Great and as a sup- 
pliant made the protocolar proskynese” 
and requested a treaty of peace or alliance, 


That the Great king, after the ceremonial 
submission of Sulla, entertained him royally 
and listened to his request (whether it was 
for a treaty of friendship or a treaty of al- 
liance against Mithridates of Pontos, can- 
not be ascertained now), there need be 
little doubt and that Tigranes rejected | 
outright the proposals of the Roman Senate 
is proved by the fact that in the Summer 
of 91 B.C. he invaded Cappadocia and 
Bithynia a second time, not at the beck 
of Mithridates of Pontos as Mommsen false- 
ly repeats 1®, and drove out the kings of 


17 Pluterchos: Sule. VI, 7: therapeuein O’n 
de’oito thrptesthai —* tou’s deome’nous, etc, 
which means: “, . to cringe to those whose 
assistance be (ie. Sulla) wanted, to give bim- 
self airs or those who stood in need of 
Cs popular slang such a man 
sali illn ax aa He certainly cringed be- 
fore Tigranes, if he ever saw the king. G. Bloch 
et J. Carcopino, in their Histoire Romaine (Tome 
IX (1929) (page 412) write: 

“Le propretor Sulla s'acquitte de sa mission 
Pavec la Vigueur et Vaudace qui le coracterisent. 
Il bouscula les Arme’nieus et les ayant repousse’s, 
l’epee dans les reins, au dela’ de i’Euphrate, # 
donne audience sur les botds du ey meso. 
potemien au Statvape Orobaze. . Ths 
is the most fanciful nonsense ever ‘ wend by 
serious historical literature. 

18 The History of Rome, English trenslation 
(1880) p. 288: 
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those provinces, restored by Sulla in the 
previous year '*. 

Throughout the Ancient and modern his- 
toriography there is not a line or word 
which may approximate to the interpreta- 
tion as succinctly formulated above; recent- 
ly Grousset ® only, inspite of some mis- 
understanding in his previous page makes 
| Pontos as a buffer state between Rome and 
Armenia. In fact, if and when the traditional 
prejudices are shaken off and geographical 
' and geopolitical facts are critically ana- 
lyzed, it will be seen that Pontos was 
nothing more than a buffer bearing the 
_ brunt of the Roman aggression. Naturally 
there could not be any word or line be- 
cause the stereotyped (and streamlined) 
Roman form — historiography would not 
admit — any such humiliation or military 
defeat where it could conceal them with- 
out being exposed. It could not conceal the 
disasters of Lake Trasimenus (217 B.C.) 
of Cannae (216 B.C.) which Rome suffered 
at the he_ Js of Hannibal, the Carthaginian 
Commander; nor could if conceal the mas- 
| sacre of some 80,000 Romans in the pro- 
vince of Asia in 88 B.C., and many other 
similar catastrophes all over the then world; 
whereas a quasi-secretive mission by Sulla 
to distant Armenia at the beginning of 
their great civil war, and its utter failure 
need not even be recorded; or at best trans- 
formed into the comical version of his 
| meeting the Parthian envoy.‘ In this con- 
nection one more evidence of Armenian 
j or Pontic military superiority should not 
_ be kept unmentioned. Appianos *! says that 
‘the Romans fought badly, because they 


at his (Mithridates’) beck”; see farther his 
286-290, all tendencious and false. 
19 Classical sources variously attribute to 


Rese Grows. 
(1947) ff. 85-86. 


were in terror of the enemy's cavalry. 
(asthenos dé tén Romaion did déos tés 
hippon makhomenom. . . . .). Sulla rode 
hither and thither a long time, encouraging 
and threatening his men. Failing to rally 
them even this way, he leaped from his 
horse, seized a standard and ran out be- 
tween the two armies with his shield-bear- 
ers, exclaiming. ... .” etc. (Details will be 
discussed in the history of Tigranes the 
Great). 

Finally there is no contemporary record 
or any other proof whatever that the Parth- 
ian kings claimed to be the legimate succes- 
sors of Cyrus or Darius. It was not in the 
tradition of Iranian dynasties to accord 
any credit to their predecessors; exactly the 
reverse was the case. This hypothesis of 
Achaemenid — Parthian link emanates from 
the logical thinking of modern writers, who 
naturally would assume that Parthians 
considered themselves the heirs to the rule 
over Asia. To saddle the Parthian Dynasty 
with such an unbearable burden would 
have surprised them, had such a duty been 
ascribed to them in their own time. They 
do not seem to have possessed even an ink- 
ling of the exact name (and the date) of 
the founder of their Dynastic House, for 
instance at the time of their great king 
Mithridates II (127-88 B.C.?) , only about 
a century and half earlier. How they pos- 
sessed any knowledge of Darius or Cyrus, 
and mutatis mutandis, had they felt any 
regard for the Achaemenid monarchs, they 
would have assumed their personal names, 
or in some other way demonstrated on their 
coins their distant link with their predeces- 
sors. It appears that the names Darius, 
Cyrus and others were first mentioned to 
them by the large number of Graeculi 
slaves, who crowded the Parthian Court 
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and offered their services. 

An extensive diversion into the several 
contemporary judical and political prob- 
lems, only indirectly related to the Ro- 
man idea of tus gentium, has been 
necessary in order to shed some critical 
light over the profound misconceptions in 
regard to Armenia and to show at the same 
time that Romans in their dealings with 
the outside world did not consider them- 
selves in dauernder Kriegszustand (“per- 
manent state of war”), as Mommsen™ 
supposed. There is plenty of recorded 
evidence, as he himself admits, that they 
concluded many treaties of peace, alliance, 
friendship, hospitality. etc., with almost all 
the States, before they fought them later. 
Between the years 200 and 198 B.C. Rome 
and Antiochos III, the Seleucid king, ex- 
changed many embassies; in 198 B.C., when 
king Attalus of Pergamon requested the 
military help of Rome against Antiochcs 
III, the senate of Rome rejected the 
request by naming the Seleucid king as 
socius et amicus populi Romani* (“ally 
and friend of the Roman people”). So 
Antiochus was considered a friend of the 
Roman people as Attalus was. The Roman 
historian further asserts that Antiochos like- 
wise regarded Rome as a friend (nam 
Romanorum amicitiam. ... . ). Indeed it 
can be proved that the Senate pursued such 
a consistent international policy with every 
country or community, Carthage, Mace- 
donia, Greece, Spain and Syria; at first some 
sort of treaty, then, as they thought “the 


22 Th. Mommsen. Roemisches Staatsrecht. Vol. 
Ill (1876) ff. 378ff 590 ff; M. Wilems: Le Drom 
public romain. . (1877) p. 347, proved that Mom- 
msen could not be considered as correct in the 
interpretation of the tests. 

28 Tieus Livius: XXXII, 8, 13ff; the phrase 
decreta bonorifica used here in text, is explained 
as the expression of the usual demonstrations, by 
which the ambassadors of friendly or allied coun- 
tries were publicly honored, although very often 
those foreign envoys had to wait for hours — 
and sometimes for days, in the ante — chambers 
of the Senate. 

24id|. XXXIII, 20, 8 


safeguarding of their country” demanded, 
created pretexts for war and relentless at. 
tacks where they could, until they subdued 
and robbed their former friend and ally. 

Nor is there any positive evidence for 
bellum omniam contra omnes, which in 
Mommsen’s view constituted the traditional 
conception of the legendary Roman kings 
and later on, of their jurists. According to 
this view Romans felt a natural enmity 
towards all foreigners and regarded them 
as enemies of their land, and vice versa, 
when they entered a foreign country, when 
in treaty relationship or otherwise, they 
treated the land in question in open hos- 
tility. The above-mentioned exchange of 
embassies between Antiochos III and the 
Roman Senate and the mutual recognition 
of “friend and ally” is a proof that the Ro- 
mans did not entertain a sense of natural 
hostility towards all foreign powers; many 
scholars have since corrected their earlier 
mistakes on this theory and have cited 
Sallustius, Cicero and T. Livius in support | 
of their corrections **. 

Nevertheless if cannot be denied that 
from the outset the conception of the Romal 
international law by the life-and-death 
struggle which it had to wage against its 
immediate hostile neighbors, the various 
Latin tribes, as it was rising to power.* 

In conclusion Taeubler, Heuss, Brassloff 
and others agree that the real equivalent 
of the present-day International Public Law 
was the Roman ius pacis et belli (“the law 
of peace and war”) which applied chiefly to 
those powers which successfully fought 


25 Cf, M. Holleana: Revue des studes anciennes, 
1913. pp. 1 ff; A. Heuss, op. cit, pp. 35-37. 6lf 


26C. Brassloff: Der roemsische Stast im seinen 
internationales Beziebungen, 1938, p. 3, adds: 
“Neither for the Romans nor for the several 
communities living near them, was the fact of 
coexistence an intrinsically approved principle. 
Every one of them was rather the master of the 
negative principle as to the talk of existence (Bx- 
istenz berechtigurig) to every other community. 
The alien was simply the enemy of one’s land... 
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the Roman aggression and repelled its en- 
croachment. Anyhow these vague and am- 
biguous legal practices seem to have been 
the guiding “principles” when Rome came 
in contact with Pontos, Armenia and Par- 
thia. 


King Artashes of Armenia 
(ca. 200-160 B.C.) 
The Roman-Syrian War and After 


With few exceptions modern historians 
of Ancient Rome have been as mistaken — 
and often as atrociously prejudiced — in 
regard to king Artashes — Artaxias and 
the supreme sovereign power of Armenia 
at this time, as a century later in regard to 
king Tigranes the Great. The account 
which follows together with contemporary 
or near-contemporary documents will show 
that only a few recent scholars have suc- 
ceeded in reconstructing with a fair meas- 
ure of accuracy the international situation 
of the first half of the second century (ca. 
200-150 B.C.) and set out the great figure 
of king Artashes and the overriding posi- 
tion he held amid the minor quarrelling 
kingdoms beyond the river Halys and often 
beyond the Aegean Sea. 

Exhaustive researches in respect of that 
period, which have been carried out by B. 
Niese, K. Beloch, Sir W. Tarn, K. Altheim 
and others, have indirectly shown that the 
traditional view (Strabo) and following 
from it, the theses of the nineteenth cen- 
tury classical historians, are altogether false. 
Indeed the scholars mentioned above have 
not directly said so; but their analysis of 
ALL extant classical authors leads to the 
outstanding figure of king Artashes as a 


supreme arbiter between the dynastic 


rivals who were contending for the 
supremacy in Western Asia minor. There is 
nothing metaphysical in this historical pic- 
ture; an alert king like Artashes, fully con- 
scious of his country’s strength, dominating 


_ the impregnable Highlands and the periph- 
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ery, in Command of a vigorous and pros- 
perous people, meanwhile at the head of a 
cavalry force, whose experience and tactics 
had been tried in many previous centuries, 
could not be represented as a mere “Gen- 
J (strategos) of a shadowy Antiochos 

This Seleucid king (228-187 B.C.), per- 
haps the greatest of his Dynasty, was a 
figure of many parts, claiming and schem- 
ing to acquire the domination of the entire 
Eastern Mediterranean, but in actual fact 
suffering the most ignoble defeats in his 
rash enterprises. The crushing defeat which 
he suffered at Paphia in 217 B.C. at the 
hands of an Egyptian army, his assumed in- 
vasion and “Conquest” of “Media”, Parthia 
and Hyrcania and other such exploits at- 
tributed to him, cannot be dealt with here. 
Nowhere, however, his character comes 
more clearly to light than in his abject sub- 
mission to fate after the annihilating de- 
feat he suffered at Magnesia (190 B.C.) 
Eumenes, King of Pergamon, supposed to 
have been like many others under the 
suzerainty of Antiochos III, had joined the 
Romans at the battle of Magnesia, and with 
an army of 800 horse and 8,000 soldiers 
had “stabbed his sovereign in the back”. 
After the war, Antiochos III sent an embas- 
sy to Eumenes, imploring him not to do 
anything which might render the terms 
of peace with Rome still more difficult and 
heavier; according to the preliminaries of 
peace Antiochos had to pay 400 talents as 
an indemnity to Eumenes and return a 
vast quantity of grain due to Pergamon 
since the days of king Attalos.*"This is the 
man who is said to have been “the suzerain” 
of Armenia and King Artashes to have been 
his “general”; yet the sovereign status of the 
land under King Artashes and since the 


ee Senne xxi = it 
the Roman CAS EE: the ‘de 
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rise of the freak of Seleucid kingdom em- 
erges after the war of Magnesia not be- 
cause the phantom suzerainty of Seleucids 
had come to an end, but on account of the 
subsequent events which followed imme- 
diately — events which, at the beginning 
at least, indirectly concerned Armenia. 


The next twenty years after Magnessia 
the scene in Asia Minor was occupied 
by the struggle or hegemony of the re- 
gion by Eumenes, King of Pergamon, and 
Pharnakes I, King of Pontos. The only reli- 
able source of information for the period is 
as usual Polybios, a contemporary historian, 
and the Roman Titus Livius who follows 
him closely. But as stated above the text 
of Polybios is so ineptly and carelessly ex- 
cerpted by Byzantine copyists in the Mid- 
dle Ages that a bare outline of the develop- 
ment of events can be reconstructed. 


As an ally in the Syrian War King 
Eumenes of Pergamon went to Rome in 
189 B.C. where the Senate received him 
with signal honors; as a suppliant — he 
threw himself on the goodness of Rome and 
demanded all the regions on this side of 
Taurus mountains, which had been surren- 
dered by Antiochos. As long as the Romans 
were engaged in wars in Spain and Liguria, 
and Macedonia and Greek Leagues were 
irritating thorns in their sides, they flat- 
tered Eumenes and granted him the Syrian 
possessions in Thrace the provinces of 
Phrygia, Mysia, Lydia etc; furthermore the 
pro counsel Cn. Manlius Vulso was or- 
dered to deliver to him the war elephants 
captured from Antiochos. The more the sun 
of Rome shone over Eumenes the more 
grew his political ambitions. He had not 
only linked King Ariarathes IV of Cap- 
padocia (ca. 220-163 B.C.) to his Dynasty 
by marriage, he even took that land under 
his protectorate as against Pharnakes of 
Pontos. From Cappadocia, Eumenes stretch- 
ed his hand of friendship to King Mithri- 


dates of Armenia minor. The response of 
the king of Armenia Magna is nowhere re. 
corded; therefore we do not know the na. 
ture of the reaction which the appeal of 
Eumenes produced at the Court of the king, 
where Hannibal might still have been alive, 
Interpreting however one line of Titus Livy. 
ius (Book XLII, 58, 6-8), Niese thinks that 
through the mediation of the Armenian king 
300 Cyrti?® rode out from their highlands 
to join the army of Eumenes in support of 
the Romans then fighting Perseus, king of 
Macedonia( (in 171 B.C.). 

But other historical facts mentioned by 
Polybios ® to be quoted below, show King 


28 Polybios XXV, 2, 11ff; Cf. B. Niese: Ges. 
chichte der griechischen end makedonischen 
Staaten. Third part (1903) f. 69. Niese makes 
king Mithridates of Armenia-minor — i 
—Sophene? ) the successor of Zariadris, mention 
by Strabo. (All this about the identity of Zariad- 
ris has been proved false by the Sevan inscrip- 
tions discussed in my article in Arm. Rev. no, 24 
(winter 1953), p. 62. 

From the viewpoint of western Asiatic history 
and of Armenian historiography in particular 
during the years 180-176 B.C., it is a real tragedy 
that XXV of the History of Polybios has come 
down to us in a pitiably fragmentary condition. 
This book XXV, as it appears in the latest critical 
edition by Theodorus Buettner—Wobst (Teubner, 
Leipzig. 1938) contains only six short and frag- 
mentary chapters, two of them reproduced from 
the quotations by Titus Livius, the national his- 
torian of Rome, one from Suidas, the mediaval 
Byzantine lexicographer, and the remaining three 
from unknown authors. The reference to King 
Artashes is in fragment No. 1. In his original text | 
Polybios must have had fully described the 
Artashes, but a fanatical and spiteful Byzantine ex- 
cerptor, possibly one of the clerks of patriarch 
Photius, if not the patriarch himself had ex- 
punged and destroyed all the interesting details in 
respect of Armenia. Out of the Forty books of 
the history by Polybios, eight are completely lost 
and from several others only small and often 
meaningless fragments have survived. (see below, 
in regard to King Artashes). 

29In spite of the objections of Noeldeke and 
other classical scholars of the last century, I 
agree with F. Weissbach that these Cyrti_ were 
the forefathers of modern Kurdish tribes living in 
the passes of the Zagros chain. The Kurds, our 
brave and adventurous neighbors, who without 
any hatred or feeling would cheerfully ; in 
any fight, are also mentioned to have allied them- 
selves to one Molon, the satrap of the so-called 
Media in 220 B. C,, and fight Antiochos II ss 
slingers (Polybios, V. 525); then they are said 
to have joined Antiochos II to fight the Romans. 
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Artashes still much wiser in his high-politi- 
cal outlook in the troubled international 
situation of his time: as a simple geopoli- 
tical exigency which dictated the foreign 
policy of a mighty sovereign state, Artashes 
would naturally throw the weight of his 
armed forces on the side of his next door 
neighbors, in this case king Pharnakes II 
of Pontos, threatened by a discordant coali- 
tion of hostile states which were led by 
king Eumenes of Pergamon the stooge of 
the Roman Senate just as a hundred years 
later Tigranes the Great strengthened on 
every occasion the armed forces of Mithri- 
dates the Great by Armenian Cavalry 
divisions. 

Facing this Western coalition of hetero- 
genous states, on the other side stood King 
Pharnakes II of Pontos (reign about 187- 
165 B.C.), the grandfather of Mithridates 
VI the Great. Pharnakes II may be consid- 
ered as the real founder of the short-lived 
Pontic kingdom since he conquered the 
great port of Sinope on the Black Sea, thus 
securing the command of the sea transport 
and commerce. In defense of his realm and 
prestige Pharnakes could not stand aloof 
and look indifferently upon the Roman — 
cum — Eumenes encroachments on the 
border lands of king Ariarthes of Cappa- 
docia *!, who meanwhile had chastised the 
unruly Galatian intruders, inhabiting the 
periphery of his state. Eventually a war of 
four years began in 188 B.C., between 


80 After : “the most disgraceful pro- 
ceeding’ of chose historians who borrow from -_ 
er books without mentioning the author Polybios 
(EX, 5, 2—7) says: “...6- on writ- 
ing of actual events. . .and not sights, my aim 
being not so much to entertain ers, as to 
benefit those who study this work with due 
application” 


81Combining Polybios fragments (Book 
XXXII, 11) and a few monumental inscriptions 
discovered and aS in modern times, Erich 


Diehl (mr in Paulys Realencyclopaedie 
Mees A vol, XIX (1938) 3 1849-53) has re- 
constru — account of the international 


telations of the time. Diehl cites king Artaxias 
as an ally of Pharnakes. 


Eumenes and Pharnakes. In the background 
of Pontos lay the latent military power of 
Armenia, of the strength of which the Sen- 
ate of Rome could hardly be unaware. 
Elated by his initial successes. Pharnakes at- 
tacked some Phyrgian cities which Eumenes 
considered as his own. Unable to resist 
the onslaught of the Pontic army Eumenes 
applied to Rome for help; the Senate dis- 
patched an embassy to examine the dispute 
on the premises, which very naturally found 
Pharnakes as guilty . The latter sent his own 
envoys to Rome to plead his own case. This 
was exactly the opportunity ardently wished 
for by the Senate, which in 182 decided to 
send a new embassy to Western Asia for 
“Verifying” the grounds of the quarrel 
(Polybios, XXIV. Itt, ). In fact these Roman 
embassies behaved in such a manner as to 
enliven the hostility between the belliger- 
ent kings with a view to weakening both 
and dominating the whole region. 

But the war between Eumenes and Phar- 
nakes assumed still greater dimensions, 
when by the instigation of Rome King 
Prusias ®? of Bithynia and one Morizos of 


slaves recently manumitted or “libertors”. 
man. ‘In me he said, you see your freedman who 


Senate- 
aly pte Fate — Facing the mem- 
bers and putting both his hands on the ground, 
bowed his head to the ground in adoration of the 
threshold and the seated senators, with the words: 
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Paphylogonia joined in on the side of the 
former. 

Here King Mithridates of Armenia Minor 
is mentioned as having joined Pharnakes. 

Leaving out for the present other details 
and the part played by minor princes, it 
suffices to say that after four years of futile 
war a final treaty of peace was signed in 
180 B.C. On the side of king Eumenes were 
King Prusias of Bithynia that worthy spe- 
cimen of Hellenistic culture, king A.iarathes 
of Cappadocia and some other wise un- 
known princes. With Pharnakes of Pontos 
the Treaty was signed by king Artashes 
— Artaxias®* of Armenia Magna, without 
whose military assistence and potential pro- 
tection Pontos would probably have been 
overrun by Eumenes. 

The military power of Armenia and the 
political ascendency of King Artashes are 
testified from an eastern quarter as well. 

After the death of King Antiochos III 
in 187 B.C the struggle for securing the 
throne of the Seleucids recommenced more 


Th. Mommsen and his followers, who have im- 
prudently heaped insults on the great and chival- 
fous kings of Pontos, Armenia, etc., have carefully 
avoided mentioning this paragraph of Polybios, 
alchough they, often speak of Prusias. Well might 
Cicero say of such historians that ‘the more Greek 
they know, the more vicious they are” (DE 
ORAT ) II. 66 

33 The terms of peace are recorded by Polybios 
(XXV, 2, 1-15) with some detail. In paragraphs 
12-13 of the same book and chapter, the text of 
Polybios cuns as perielefthesan de tais. Synthe- 
kais to’n nien kata’ te’n ‘Asian dynassto’n ’An- 
taxias ho tes pleistes’ Armenias Archu kai... ., « 
W. R. Paton, the translator of Polybos (in Loeb’s 
library, vol V (1927) pp. 470-1) has rendered 
the above Greek text as “ .-. .of the Asiatic 
princelets Artaxias, the ruler of the greater part 
of Armenia... . . was included in the Treaty. . 
Here Paton makes Artashas a “princelet” to- 
gether with one otherwise unknown Acusilochos. 
It seems evident that in the phrase Arches hai. 
ACUSILOCHOS there is a transposition of words. 
In any case Dynastom can never mean “princelet” 
as Paton himself in many places of his translation 
(for example, in IX, 1.4; XXI, 32,3 end often) 
translates the word as “monarch” and Dysasteie 
as “empire majesty”. Such manipulated subjective 
handling of classical texts must come to an end; 
sieagdbuad no confidence will be placed in all 

e rest. 


violently than before. One Demetrios, the 
son of King Antiochos Epiphanes IV (176 
-164 B.C.) had been sent to Rome as a hos- 
tage. On the death of the father Demetrios 
begged the Senate to allow him to retum 
home for ascending the throne. On the re. 
fusal of the Senate, Demetrios escaped by a 
boat and proclaimed himself king; but the 
satraps of the Seleucid kingdom would not 
recognize him, especially Timarchos, the 
satrap of “Media” who loaded with a trea- 
sure betook himself to Rome to claim the 
throne of Syria. By lavish bribery and other- 
wise, Timarchos succeeded in acquiring the 
consent of the Senate to be the king of 
Syria “with limited powers”. Hurrying back 
to the East Temarchos applied to King Ar- 
tashes for alliance and help as the mightiest 

monarch of the time, and through the con- 
nivance nf Artashes occupied all Baby- 
lonia It is noteworthy that he did not ask 
the alliance of King Mithridates 1 of Par- 
thia (173-138), who according to traditional 
historians is supposed to have been the 
King of Kings and the “ruler of Asia’. 
Diodorus, of Siculus, Appianos and Trogus 
Pompeius do not altogether agree as to the 
unfolding of events nor is the response of 
the Armenian monarch clearly stated by any 
of the classical authors. Anyhow Timarchos 
marched out with a large army to take pos- 
session of Syria. At Zeugma, one of the main 
fords of the Euphrates (near the modern 
city of Birejik) Timarchos was met by 
Demetrios. According to Appianos (Syria- 
ca B.C. 47) Timarchos was defeated and 
killed in the battle, and his army scatter- 
ed. He had minted a large number of 
gold, silver and bronze coins with the leg- 
end basileos megalon Timarchos (the great 
king Timarchos) which Demetrios re- 
coined and superimposed his own name. 


84 The conflict between Demetrios and Timar- 
chos must have developed between the years 162- 
100 BC. (Cf. B. Niese op. cf. ool. Ill. ff 971- 
247. This testifies thac Artashes was still 
alive in Gn ae ion peace tee 
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Finally Polybios passes a high moral 
judgment on King Artashes, which he has 
not done to anyone else. 

“Artaxias wished to kill . . . but by the 
advice of Ariarathes instead of doing so 
held him in greater honor than formely. 
Such is the power of Justice, and of the 
opinion and advice of good men that there- 
by not only our friends but our enemies 
are often saved and their natures changed 
for the better. Good looks are a better 
recommendation than any letter"* 

Some ungracious Byzantine excerptor has 
turned the full chapter of Polybios on the 
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fragments read ore and one 
is very complex and cannot be intelligi ly dis- 
cassed without quoting in Greek script the text 
of Polybios end the pertinent 

Diodoros Sicilus. 


Armenian king into an incoherent and dis- 
figured travesty. Whom did Artaxias wish 
to kill and for what reason? It is certain 
that the original text of Polybios had given 
a full narrative. 

Moses Khorenaci, the national historian 
of the fifth century, has some remote al- 
lusions to this king Artashes. This informa- 
tion by Khorenaci can be incorporated in 
the sources mentioned above when tech- 
nical means of printing are available. Then 
and then only an opinion may be formed in 
regard to the foreign policy of the Arme- 
nian monarchy, in its tum buttressed by a 
strong and prosperous internal adminis- 
tration. 

As will be seen, none of these historical 
facts recorded by Polybios, Diodoros Sicu- 
lus, Trogus Pompeius or Appianos have as 
yet found their way into the school text- 
books or the voluminous interpretative 
writings ancient history or republican 


Rome. 


